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“I rely on your knowledge and expertence 
and imtegrity and I trust you zmplicitly”’ 


T HESE WorDs are quoted from a let- 
ter to me from Josephine Law- 
rence, written last January. They 
mean no more to me now than they did 
six months ago, but they will mean more 
to you now because since Miss Lawrence 
wrote them she has come into fame as a 
novelist. Her second published novel, 
“Years Are So Long,” published by 
Stokes, has been chosen (with one 
other) as the Book Of The Month 
(July); the publishers announce a 
printing of 58,000 to meet the popular 
demand, and leading book reviewers 
are hailing the work as “admirable in 
conception and technically flawless in 
execution,” “dignified and important” 
(N. Y. Times). A best seller now! 

Five years ago Miss Lawrence came 
to me saying she wanted to be a novel- 
ist. For two winters she studied fictional 
technique with me. Four novels we have 
worked over together, including “Years 
Are So Long” (which you must read if 
you are or have a parent). I have not 
asked Miss Lawrence for a testimonial 
but I have asked her to allow me to 
quote from one or two of her letters 
written during our study together: 

“T get from you an urge to write. The 
right word is probably ‘stimulation,’ 
but that doesn’t go far enough. It’s 
your gift to rouse your students to feel 
a vital compelling interest in subjects 
that so easily could put them to sleep! 
You believe in technique, you know it in 
all its dimensions, you find it absorbing 
and you make it absorbing to the rest 
of us.” 


Also this, found in a letter by Miss 
Lawrence of last December: “You have 
education, experience and a _ young 
mind, plus the compassion, tolerance 
and patience that no very young writer 
ever has. Yet you can be hard precisely 
where you should be hard when you 
criticize either your own or another’s 
work.” 

Other recent results attained by wr:t- 
ers while studying with me or soon 
after: One article and two stories sold 
to Saturday Evening Post, an article in 
Cosmopolitan, one in Harper’s, another 
in Forum, and stories in Esquire, V'an- 
ity Fair, New Yorker, McLean’s Maga- 
zine, Redbook (two here), Prairie 
Schooner, The American Scene, etc., 
etc. I have also had the privilege with- 
in the year of starting writers of prize- 
winning novels on their big successes. 
This is far from a complete story of my 
successes as an_ editorial adviser, 
teacher of literary technique, and friend 
to writers who mean business—and art! 

Would you like to get started right 
too? Do then what Miss Lawrence and 
the others did, send me something to 
read—a manuscript and a letter outlin- 
ing your writing career to date and ask- 
ing any questions you wish. The fee is 
$5.00 for each manuscript of 5,000 
words or less and $1.00 a thousand 
words above that. You may write for 
my booklet entitled ““How I Work With 
Writers.”” It, without ballyhoo or any 
advertising flourishes, answers simply 
and directly questions learning writers 
usually ask me. It is free for the asking. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s, author stories Saturday Evening Post, author 
“Narrative Technique,” editor “Short Story Hits, 1932” and “Short Story Hits, 
1933” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), Editor The Blue Pencil. 
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ECIAL WRITER'S MODEL 
il no silva cott | 





Royal presents a Royal Portable, designed to meet 
the exacting requirements of authors and news- 
paper writers. This new typewriter has a special 
88-character keyboard. 
modern, open—makes any number of splendid 
carbons without filling or blurring. As an added 
convenience, a paragraph key is provided. The 


The type is Clearface, 


finish is enamel and chromium for beauty and long 


YOURS TO 


wear. Available on order. ¢ Try a Royal Portable 
at your nearest dealer’s. You will find it remark- 
ably simple and easy to operate, even if you have 
never typed before. Four models . . . Royal Junior 
Portable, $33.50; Royal Standard Portable, $45.00, 
and Royal Portable, De Luxe or Special Writer’s 
Model, each $60.00. Each is fast, sturdy, replete 
with “big-machine” conveniences. Low monthly 
payments if desired. 


IT 





Renal "Tepeweieer Cm I 
‘o ypewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. NAME 





0 Please send me interesting literature 
describing Royal’s complete line of 





Lis 


STREET 





0 Quote trade all on my. 
Typewriter, Serial Number 





purchase of new CITY. 





STATE. 





Royal Portable. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 14, No. 9. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 








This is Real Money 


“Today I received a check 
for .$20.00 for a story. An- 
other I sold for $34.00. Not 
bad for a beginner, is it? 
The other day I counted up 
just how much I have won 
on advertisement contests. 
It amounted to $1,620.00.” 


MRS. L. L. GRAY, 
579 E. McHarg, Stamford, Tex. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America has been giving free Writing 
Aptitude Tests to men and women with literary 
ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America 
who are fired with the desire to write have taken 
advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the fests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a “born 
writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered a single individual 
miraculously endowed by nature with all the 


qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
wofully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural knack for stringing words together—yet lacks judg- 
ment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case, suc- 
cess can come only after the missing links have been 
forged in. ; 

ae, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their tatent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn fo write by writing 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 

—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Newspaper-trained writers are numbered not by dozens but 
by hundreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method is that it 
starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week, you receive actual assignments just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
New York newspaper men—editors who have had years of experi- 
ence “‘breaking im’ new writers. They will point out those faults 
of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. 
At the same time, they will give you constructive suggestions for 
building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In . So stimulating is this association that student members 
often begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We do 
not mean to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “‘big money,” 
or become prominent overnight. Most beginnings are with earnings 
of $25, $50, $100, or more, for material that takes little time to 
write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, 
stce.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 





For those who want fo know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambi- 
tions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. is search- 
ing test of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 
Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broa » New York. 





now Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send ~~ without cost or obligation, your Writing 








Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, August. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Address 

(All corr d fid ial. No will call on you.) 














Warrrer’s Dicest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers, and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinions of Wrirer’s Diczst. 











Drar Enpirtor: 

A friend of mine who sells advertising space 
told me that the Glycerine Producer’s Association 
will not use the trade papers this year to advertise 
glycerine as an anti-freeze for automobiles. _ 

The glycerine factories are working overtime; 
yet a much smaller percentage of the glycerine sold 
last year will be allotted for anti-freeze use. 4 
good bit of the rest is being stored here and in 
other strategic places around the world for gun 
powder and explosive purposes. 

Looks like we’re heading for another last round- 
up. (And I was naive enough at the time to be- 
lieve “All Quiet on the Western Front” would con- 
vince people.) It’s funny, but I’ll bet you all the 
good an article like Fortune’s “Arms and the Men” 
did was to shoot up the stock market price of 
International Nickel, U. S. Steel, etc. 

Maybe all this will inspire Writer’s Dicest to 
sell a correspondence course in how to be a war 
correspondent ... 

Joe Woe, 


New York City. 





Dear Epitor: 

In the August issue of Serenade as I want to 
call your attention to two short shorts by Keith 
Fowler which appear in this issue, one under his 
own name and the other under the name of Robin 
DuBose. I want to announce in your magazine 
that we are always eager for short shorts, if 
writers won’t swamp me with junk but will read 
these two first and glance at the rest of the maga- 
zine. 

In the July issue we published Mr. Fowler’s first 
short short and in this issue we used two of his. 
These are among the first stories he has ever writ- 
ten, although he has a novel coming out in the fall. 

The action in our short shorts should be moti- 
vated by the love interest and they should have a 
trick ending. We pay fifty dollars for short shorts 
of from one thousand to two thousand words . 
not so much as we pay for our longer features but 
there is a much better chance for beginners to hit 
our magazine with a short-short. Please read a 
copy first. It’s on sale at all Woolworth stores 
and newsstands. 

RutH RAPHAEL, 
Managing Editor, Serenade, 
55th Ave., N. Y. C. 





Dear Sirs: 

Just a line to let you know how Writer’s Dr- 
Gest has helped me in a definite way. From a 
market report, comment and explanation in the 
April, 1934 number, I have been able to place my 
first book manuscript for publication—a juvenile. 

Leste E, Dunkxrn, 
Wolcott, Indiana. 





Dear Eprtor: 
I was very much interested in Hamilton Craigie’s 
article on Literary Tabus in the June Dicest, but 
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DO YOU NEED A KICK? 


During the 
past two months, 
I’ve given eight 
clients the “kick” 
of receiving their 
first checks. Last 
month alone I 
sold 800,000 
words to smooth 
and pulp paper 
magazines for my 
little group (less 
than forty, in- 
cluding the 
beginners who 
haven’t completed stories) of active cli- 
ents. During the first six months of this 
year I sold for clients approximately 
50% of their copy I submitted to editors. 

“I wish to thank you for making this 
first sale for me. With nothing but re- 
jection slips to my credit, I was thrilled at 
reading you had sold my story. I am quite 
certain that without your help it would 
have met the same fate as the scores of 
other manuscripts I have written.” (A 
California writer.*) 

“If you make another sale for me, en- 
close two aspirin tablets with the notifi- 
cation. I’ll need them. I’ve been whipped 
so long, I don’t feel able to stand any 
success. But many thanks for this taste 
of it, and your help.” (An Alabama 
writer.*) 

“My romantic heroines have nothing 
on me this Monday. I’m ecstatic, jubilant, 
palpitating with excitement over my first 
sale to a national magazine.” (Another 
Alabama writer.*) 

“The congratulations on the sale really 
go to you. Before I came to you, I'd 


sent my story out — and it had bounced 


*Name upon request. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE é 








right back from 
the magazine in 
which you sold 
it!’ (A Texas 
writer.*) 

If .space per- 
mitted, I’d con- 
tinue to quote 
from letters re- 
ceived during the 
past month to 
show you the 
“kick” my clients 
are receiving 
from success. A 
larger percentage of my clients experience 
this thrill than those of any similar group 
I’ve discovered. (During the past eigh- 
teen months ninety per cent of the writ- 
ers who have collaborated with me for as 
much as four months have had the thrill 
of receiving from me checks for stories 
we worked out!) 

What about your stories? Do you 
want to know the truth about them—why 
they haven’t sold and what to do to make 
them salable if they have editorial possi- 
bilities? I'll tell you—and the fee is $3 
for short shorts up to 2,000 words; $5 
for stories of 2,000 to 5,000 words; $1 
per thousand thereafter to 10,000 
words. 

And if you are really interested in be- 
coming a professional, write me about 
collaboration. I guarantee you the best 
help to be found in this country, and sat- 
isfaction with that help—or your money 
back! And if you wish a copy of a book- 
let on the technique of today’s fiction, 
enclose a three cent stamp for postage 
and I'll send SHORT STORY FUN- 
DAMENTALS. 





NEW YORK CITY 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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wish he had expressed one statement differently. 

That statement is mid-way on page 22. 
. .. 75% of American negroes have white 
blood in them. For every brutal black who 
rapes a white woman and is hung for it, 
there are a thousand whites that rape black 
women and go unmolested—as proven by be- 
yond doubt by the growing rarity of genuine 
black negroes, 

It would have been better to have said “there 
are a thousand whites who hold intercourse with 
black women—as proven,” etc. 

The reason for the suggested change is that 
most of the sexual advances made by white men 
toward colored women are not rape. Doubtless, 
cases of rape exist but in most cases the colored 
woman is ready to respond to the advance. She 
receives no social recognition from the white race 
in other ways and so is the more willing to accept 
this. 

I base this observation upon twenty-six years 
residence in the South, during which I have em- 
ployed scores of negroes of both sexes, have rented 
property to many of the race and for several years 
have traveled in every state in the South, visiting 
an average of three colored churches weekly, 
among other duties. Although the negro has ad- 
vanced remarkably since the Civil War, the race 
in general has grave inherent weaknesses where 
truthfulness, honesty and morality are concerned— 
weaknesses which are only too apparent even 
among many who profess to be Christians. 

This letter is not to be interpreted, of course, as 
any apology for or justification of white men be- 
getting children by colored women, especially 
through illicit intercourse. 

E. J. HaAMMonp. 
THE BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH 
EXTENSION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dear Epirtor: 

Replying to your question as to whether The 
Cleveland News is buying short-shorts: 

Yes ... The News is in the market for stories 
of not more than 1,000 words and pays $5.00 for 
each one printed. 

W. W. Payne, 


Short Story Editor, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Dear Epirtor: 

We can use stories on Radio mechanics, wooden 
barrels and motorcycle stories for magazine pur- 
poses and unusual spot news with photo or photos 
to accompany. We advise contributors to send 
photos to accompany all the above mentioned 
stories as that will be necessary to determine the 
value of the story. Our rates are from %c to 1%4c 
per word, photos—$1,00. We report within ten 
days and pay on acceptance. 

News Service BurREAU, 
Box 497, Dayton, Ohio. 





Dear Epirtor: 

Do you recommend that I submit scripts to any 
of the Gernsback magazines? 

CuHarLes ArTHUR ADAMS, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

On the basis of letters sent to us by subscribers, 
we do not recommend that you submit scripts to 
the Gernsback magazines in-so-far as their pay- 
ment in the past has been too slow. 


Good Move 


The following radical announcement comes from 
Macaulay, 381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. At first 
blush this may sound unfair, but we believe it an 
economical idea for the writer; and one that helps 
everybody except the post office. 

A publisher’s reader does not have to read an en- 
tire novel to know if he wants to buy it. A pub- 
lisher’s reader worth her salt need only read the 
first 20 pages to know if a novel has any merit. 
This initial reading will knock out 30% of the 
novels. A reading of 80 more pages in each of the 
novels will knock out another 30%. 40% of the 
balance of unsolicited novels the publisher’s reader 
will generally go all the way through to find out 
(even if she does not like the novel) if the writer 
has anything further to offer that would make it 
profitable for the publishing house to ask to see 
the next novel the writer does. 

Thus 60% of the novels sent through the mail 
at an. expense to the writer of one dollar or more 
each way, could have been spared their travels 
because the writer would have shown in his sample 
chapters, or synopsis that his work was not expert. 

Further, the writer who ordinarily sends a novel 
to eight publishers before he sells it, would be 
saved $16 or more in postage. The synopsis method 
of rejection, or consequent personal invitation to 
the writer to submit his full novel is a practical 
and economical idea. It assures novels that get a 
personal invitation a cordial and assured full read- 
ing; it saves the publisher from getting bulky mail; 
and it saves the writer postage, and insures him 
more prompt reports. 

The Macauly statement follows: 

Hereafter we will not consider unsolicited com- 
plete manuscripts. The publishers, however, will be 
glad to look at synopses, outlines, specimen chap- 
ters, or some other condensed form of description 
of the books which authors or agents care to sub- 
mit. On the basis of this material the publishers 
will determine whether or not it is advisable for 
them to see the complete manuscript. 

The Macaulay Company takes this opportunity 
to reiterate that it is in the market only for books 
of exceptional quality, fiction or non-fiction. 





Big Money Venture 


Publishers looked up with surprise last month 
when they received an advance copy of the first 
issue of Rural Progress the biggest gamble in 
magazine publishing since Esquire. A lot of people 
thought that kind of loose publishing money had 
gone never to return. For Rural Progress is at 
its outset as smartly and shrewdly edited as any 
of our national small town and rural magazines 
with the one exception of Household. 

The monthly circulation, get ready to gasp, is 
2,000,000 guaranteed. Copies are sent free to 2,- 
000,000 ruralists in the six western states. The 
postage bill alone therefore is a minimum of 
$20,000 a month. Along with printing, salaries, 
and text, Rural Progress costs a cool $100,000 a 
month. Maurice V. Reynolds is publisher; V. K. 
Tremblett, editor. The magazine is almost the 
same size as Satevepost and printed in rotogravure 
green and red. Better see a copy first to get the 
editorial slant. Uses fiction, features, and depart- 
aac stuff. Address 4601 Belmont Ave., Chicago, 

inois. 
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too hot to bother about marketing .. . that's 
OUR job. YOUR job is writing. Ours is con- 
tacting, selling, criticizing — for you. Since 
ours is NOT a one-man agency, we cover 
the entire range of publications . . . one rea- 
son why, in spite of lazy summer months, our 
clients sell regularly to quality and smooth 
magazines like FORUM, SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST and COSMOPOLITAN; pulps 
like ARGOSY and THRILLING DETECTIVE; 
juvenile, health, and sport periodicals; the 
movies; and, of course, the book field . . . 
(nine FIRST novels sold in the last couple of 
months). 


An example of how we work while you can 
take it easy—if you choose: On one insuf- 
ferably hot day this summer, J. S. L. closed 
sales of five shorts to one sex magazine; a 
short to a love pulp; a novelette to an action 
pulp; got an assignment for a client from a 
book publisher; lunched with the associate 
editor of COSMOPOLITAN. On that very 
day the clients for whom this work was being 
done were taking their ease on the Pacific 
coast, in the cool Northwest, and on the At- 
lantic seaboard. 


At the same time A. L. F. was making a 


marketing survey for our clients (represent- 
ed, in this issue of the DIGEST, by his ar- 
ticle on ESQUIRE); J. B. was contacting the 


’ SUMMER DAZE: 





syndicates; R. H. M. was working with begin- 
ners; E. E. was wrangling with a publisher for 
a larger advance on a first novel . . . All in 
one typical day's work. 


How can one person possibly take care of 
all these matters for you in one working day? 
Hundreds of selling clients discovered a long 
time ago that it pays to have an organiza- 
tion doing things they themselves cannot at- 
tend to. That is one of the many reasons 


why our clients stay with us year after year. 


Our policy of special help to beginners is 
another. The number of "hopeless" stories 
we have sold—and continue to sell—is still 


another. 


As sales agents we have no "collabora- 
tions" to sell you. Criticisms that draw un- 
qualified praise from SATURDAY EVENING 
POST authors and beginners alike,—if you're 
hopeless, we can afford to say so. Resub- 
missions free—always. Initial fees refunded 
from our 10% sales commission, American 
and foreign... AND THESE FEES NOMI- 
NAL: On all stories, articles, and books, $1 
for each 3000 words up to 60,000; over 
60,000, $20 for any length. Poems, 50c 
each. There are no other fees. All manu- 
scripts receive the exhaustive criticism and 
marketing service upon which our interna- 
tional agency has established its reputation. 





INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 FIFTH AVENUE 
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At 22 E. 12th St., 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, nd Mexico, $2 a 
year. Othere countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful ttention of the edi- 
tor, but no responsibility is 
assumed in case of loss in 
mails, Stamped, _ self-ad- 
dressed envelope must be 
enclosed in all manuscript. 
Richard K. Abbott, Editor; 
Aron M. Mathieu, Business 
Manager; J. B. Edwards, 
Advertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class Mat- 
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00 K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 


The Oldest length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 


War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 


a a a 
Writers Service neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 


Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
Offers expert criticism and marketing cision. New writers particularly welcome. 


advice upon short stories, long stories, On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 


articles, poetry. 


That Deft Touch that only experience is 
able to give has reclaimed many a here- 


PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 


tofore unsalable manuscript. Gratified - 

clients come back year after year for | Ticiorie arnold Kummer, General John’ A. 
the constructive criticism which turns Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
rejections into acceptances. Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 


Particular attention is given to instruct- 
ing beginners in technic of writing and 
editorial requirements. 


P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS Thurston. 


Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 


Special rates for criticism, revision, —to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
2 


typing, marketing. 


Bank and Clients’ References 
Send for Catalogue 


AGNES M. REEVE 


Reader and Critic 


FRANKLIN - 
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punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer. 


Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 


- aA i Palette, Pa. ey 













































Dear Eprtor: 

For Big Book Western Magazine we want 
Western stories from 15,000 word novelettes right 
up to full book-length stories of 75,000 words or 
so. We have two favorite lengths—novelettes from 
20,000 to 25,000 words; and complete novels from 
35,000 to 50,000 words. 

We pay on acceptance—about %c a word for the 
general run of our stories up to the 45,000 word 
length. After that we make a flat price offer, as 
we can use only about 50,000 words maximum of 
any story. In the case of the longer stories sub- 
mitted, however, we are willing to cut the story 
down to length ourselves in the office. 

Special cases will be considered on their special 
merits, in case any author wants to write in about 
his work. 

In general, we want the best grade obtainable of 
good western stories—the sort of story which, 
while it has plenty of excitement and action, has 
also good girl interest and color and characteriza- 
tion that makes for a good book also. Writers 
will notice that a great many of our stories are 
afterward published in book form. 

We want the stories to be essentially of the open 
ranges and cow-country—dealing with the prob- 
lems that the cowboys actually encountered. We 
are always interested in stories of the Old West, 
even back to the covered wagon days, cavalry 
posts and frontier trading stations, We want the 
stories to focus principally upon conflict between 
American cowmen, sheepmen, miners, etc., though 
we do not object to a reasonable amount of Indian 
fighting where such comes in as part of the general 
theme and setting. 

For Two-Book Detective Magazine, we want 
novelettes and short complete novels around 20,000 
or 25,000 words, though we will go as high as 30,- 
000 or 35,000 words and as low as 15,000 words. 
We want them to be exciting detective murder 
—unusual settings and «musual characters always 
help. A certain amount of horror and the macabre 
touch is helpful, though we do not want to over- 
play this. If a writer can make his story sound 
convincing, though, he can use almost any element 
he wishes. Rates around 3c, on acceptance. 

We will try to give decisions within ten days or 
two weeks. Authors who are interested will get a 
good idea of the material we use by glancing over 
a few of the issues on the newsstands. 

Roy bE S. Horn, 
Two Books Magazine, 
80 Lafayette St. N. Y. C. 





Dear Enprtor: 

With a desire to improve the quality of short 
stories that come to us, we have changed our policy 
regarding the purchase of fiction. From now on 
we shall pay for all stories upon acceptance. Re- 
placing our old rate of one cent a word, in the fu- 
ture we shall pay approximately two cents a word. 

We are in the market for short stories of 3,500 
to 4,000 words length. In rare instances we might 
be able to use two-part stories of 7,000 to 8,000 
words if they provide a proper break. 

Eucene Butter, Editor, 
Progressive Farmer, Dallas, Texas. 


Erle Stanley Gardner has gone to the South 
Seas for the balance of the summer. Another of 
his novels is being filmed by Warner, who have 
options on additional ones. Doubtless this fall will 
see in print results of Gardner’s voyage. 


Aueéust, 1934 





PERSONALS 


No stationer, literary critic, typist, correspond- 
ence course, book or typewriter advertising ac- 
cepted by this column. Rate five cents per word. 
Payment in coin or stamps, must accompany ad- 
vertisement. Writer’s Dicest box number given 
free and mail forwarded without charge. Your 
own address used if requested. Mail copy AuGust 
13th or before to catch SEPTEMBER issue. Adver- 
tisers report excellent results. 








WRITER-TYPIST desires permanent connection with 
established author. Will travel. Box A-14. 


LYRICS to your music, $3.00. Send lead sheet. George 
Beaumont, 1621 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A FORTUNE in your attic. Rare books, limited edi- 
tions bring big prices. Send 25c for descriptive cata- 
logue and price list. Cecil Hubbert, 2823 Hemphill, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


PHOTOGRAPHS for authors, editors, and collectors 
covering all countries of the earth, art, ancient, an 
modern; architecture; biblical; geographical; ethno- 
logical; historical; agricultural; scenic; marine; in- 
dustrial; children from life and art; animals; celeb- 
rities; medical; about every subject of human _ in- 
terest. William Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 


WRITER’S INFORMATION BUREAU—Be authentic. I 
furnish information on any subiect; or will photo- 
graph anything in Southern California. References: 
American Fiction Guild, or any editor. Harry Lee 
Fellinge, Fullerton, Calif. 


PARAGRAPHS—If you can write good short, snappy 
paragraphs of humor and philosophy, submit sam- 
ples and send stamp for proposition. Box A-15. 


ACTRESS —New York and Paris theatres — wishes 
monologues for novelty recital. Ideas furnished. Will 
collaborate. Liberal royalty. Esther Belle Wheeler, 
101 E. Chicago Avenue, Marceline, Missouri. 


RADIO program arranger and writer of articles wants 
job in’ West. Persis Johnson, St. Maries, Idaho. 


YOUNG MAN, interested in writing, earnestly desires 
“employment in library or bookshop. Anywhere. Any 
wages. Pronto. Write box A-12. 


HANDWRITING TELLS.—For $1.00, I will give com- 
plete character outline, psychological analysis, help 
with vocational problems, advice in choosing mate. 
Send specimen of normal handwriting. Katherine 
Fisher, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


WHY be lonely? Enclose stamp. Box 434, Spokane, 
Washington. 


GENTLEMAN boarder at writer’s summer home; 
quaint old pres me saptash eon i r1 7 ‘sa = 
i tmosphere; od food. Board an G) 
po Fog "Dieses V¥. Cole, Province Lake, N. H. 


WANTED—Plotto, or any used books of plots. Box 
A-13. 


PLOTS—Any type. “Thumbnail” outlines, 25c; shorts, 
$1.00; short-shorts, $1.00. Work guaranteed. A. A. 
Pellin, 1035 Knowlton St., Rockford, Illinois. 














WRITERS! Join the Falcons. No fees! Particulars 
for stamped envelope. Rubye Griffin, 200 South 
Main St., Shelbyville, Tenn. 


TECHNICALLY Perfect Sto Plots. $1.00 each. 
Scriptmaster Marlowe, Winfield, Ill. 


PROFESSIONAL Lyric Rewriting, Composing, Ar- 
rangements. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ed Madden, 
1017 Danforth St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


INFORMATION—Hobo secrets exposed; also words of 
slang used by such Gentry. Two and one-half years 
traveled and mingled with them. Author of one 
scenario. Price 50c. Excellent plot material. Al- 
fred Lindholm, Box 712, South Brownsville, Pa. 


“SOUTHWEST”—New writers. 25c copy (coin). 810 
G, Lawton, Okla. _ 
(Continued to page 57) 























FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words, or 
fraction thereof, of any script; maximum of $5.00, in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. If sala- 
ble, 10% commission; foreign, 16°. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
with a lifetime of editorial and studio experience; 
over 650 personal sales to the publishing, play, radio 
and movie fields. Advised resubmission free. 

@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with cli- 
ent, but not exceeding 25%. During the first 6 months 
of 1934, 54 sales were made for clients through col- 
laboration aid, including | to the movies and 5 to 
the radio field. ‘Working on a commission basis, | 
have never received any money for my services on 
any script that | judged worthy of collaboration, and 
then failed to put through to sale. If | can't help 
you sell your script after advising collaboration, | 
receive and want no payment for my services. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that I'll pound every possible market in an 
effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 


Why Don’t You 
Find Out... 


What real help in writing can be? 
eS 


FOR THE PRICE OF A POST-CARD, 
. YOU CAN LEARN 

What our courses can and cannot do for you 
Why they are expensive, and 
Why they are worth it 
What we mean by "personalized" instruction 
What we mean by "constructive criticism 
Why we have never had a dissatisfied student 


SHORT STORY NOVEL 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE PLAYWRITING 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CREATIVE WRITING 


® 
The W. E. Schutt School of 


Creative Writing 
425 West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dear Eprtor: 
Some of your readers may be interested in sub- 
mitting articles to Professional Art Quarterly. We 
are especially interested in interviews with prom- 
inent artists in the professional field. Advice to 
students concerning how to enter the commercial 
art or advertising illustration field, how best to 
choose a school where the student will be trained to 
meet his future work, or other articles of particular 
interest to students and teachers will be acceptable. 
Preferably, the writer should get in touch with us 
concerning proposed articles. The rate would be 
low, but would be varied with the importance of 
the artist or theme. 

320 W. Doty St., Madison, Wisc. 

Ben Duccar, Publisher. 


Dear Epitor: 

We are organizing a new company to be called 
the “Allen Commercial Publications” and are in 
the market for trade articles, short stories and 
photos of all types. Payment will be made on a 
fifty-fifty royalty basis. Queries invited. 

Irvin ALLEN, 
Allen Commercial Publications. 
P. O. Sta. 127, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
This firm is not known to us.—Ed. 





Dear EpiTor: 

Re: notice on page 29 of the June issue of the 
Writer’s DicEst, pertaining to American Astrol- 
ogy, please note change in rate for contributions; 
we now pay lc per word in place of Yc as therein 
states. 

Also please remove word “occult,” as we desire 
material exclusively Astrological. 

. Pau. G. Ciancy, Editor, 

Clancy Publications, Inc. 
1472 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Dear Epitor: 

Your letter regarding free lance story scripts re- 
ceived. 

We are at present producing two series of West- 
ern pictures and would be glad to have our readers 
pass or reject any stories sent in to our studio. 
“Please retain a carbon and enclosed stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. 

Thanking you for your interest. 

Fow.Ler Fitm Stuptios, 
861 W. Seward Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Cliff Smith, Story Editor. 


Dear Epiror: 

Some of us are a little bit upset about that re- 
mark of Mr. Dunn’s about Joe Shaw, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Wrirer’s Dicest. I 
have a sort of personal weakness for Mr. Shaw, 
for I think he is one of the really outstanding 
editors in New York, and I think he is one of the 
squarest shooting men I’ve ever known. 

I just can’t see why anyone has to take what I 
consider an unfair crack at him. 

As a rule, I don’t bother about other people’s 
affairs, but I, personally, feel that someone should 
say something. You see, Mr. Shaw is my friend, 
and I’m from Texas, where if you hate a man, he 
knows it, and if you’re his friend, you stand by him. 

Jane Harpy, 
New York City. 

Jane Hardy’s letter was one of fifty received to 
date by Weirer’s Dicest in reference to Mr. 
































Dunn’s note in our Forum Department. May we 
again reiterate that the Forum Department of 
Wrirter’s DiceEst is used to express the opinions of 
our readers, and that most certainly we will not 
edit those letters sent to us because we disagree 
with them. Mr. Dunn is an able writer and en- 
titled to his opinion. Mr. Shaw has been com- 
mented on too often in our columns for us to ex- 
press again our thanks to him for the aid he has 
given writers. 





Dear Epirtor: 

We are interested in buying manuscripts suitable 
for publication in pamphlet form. Manuscripts 
should be about 20,000 words. We are not inter- 
ested in anything concerning the N. R. A., wines 
or liquor, poetry or one-act plays. What we are in- 
terested in are subjects pertaining to social science 
or of any general nature either explanatory or 
comments on some present day topics. Also some 
technical work. 

Financial arrangement can be made directly with 
the author on a royalty basis. 

JoHN AND Henry Koosis, 
1452 Carroll Street, 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 





Dear Epitor: 
For six 
Years 
Tried slicks. 
Tears. 


Got still 
Better. 
Big thrill: 
Letter. 


Still tried 
Slick. 
Still cried. 

hick. 


With gulp, 
“Heck.” 
Tried pulp. 
Check! ! ! ! 
CaswE.t OpEN. 





Dear Epitor: 

We are editing a monthly bulletin for one of 
our clients, containing news and ideas for the cir- 
culation managers of daily newspapers, and are al- 
ways on the lookout for new material suitable for 
this publication. Perhaps some of your readers 
might have material of this kind, and some such 
ey as the following might open a market for 
them. 

Circulation Managers’ Supplement, 814 Lemcke 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Maurice G. Lipson, Edi- 
tor. Can use a few original articles each month 
on newspaper circulation problems; especially de- 
scriptions of actual plans, methods, contests, drives, 
or ideas used successfully to increase daily or Sun- 
day newspaper circuation, through boy salesmen. 
Also in market for inspirational and instructive 
articles on improved methods of newspaper-boy 
salesmanship, delivery and collection; or plans 
used to promote the welfare and business training 
of newspaper delivery boys. Material must be 
factual, clear and concise. Payment made on pub- 
lication. 

Russe, M. Seeps Company, 
Maurice G. Lipson. 


Avucust, 1934 








TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN 


New REMINGTON 


Only 10¢ a day buys this latest model 
machine. Not a used or rebuilt type- 
writer. A beautiful brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Standard keyboard. 
Carrying case included free. Try it in your 
home or office for 10 days. If you do not 
agree that it is the finest Portable at any 
price, retuf\ jt at our expense. Don’t 
delay. 


FREE TYPEWRITER COURSE 
Mail Coupon Today or Use Post Card 


<<< oe 


REMINGTON RAND INC., 

DEPT. N-14, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Please tell me how I can buy new Rem- 
ington portable typewriter for 10c a 
day. Also enclose your new catalogue. 





ID. cchiccipvevnnsessiconcsenuieieabcislieacsanaetile 
Address ... 





Oe me 
Se em ee ee 





PLAYS WANTED 


Full Length and One Act 


We have direct contact with schools, 
churches, community theatre and farm bu- 
reau groups everywhere and need good 
original material ready for publication. 


Not a Revision Plan—No Cost to You. 


FREDERICK B. INGRAM 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
Gansert Bldg. Rock Island, Ill. 


Better Plays and Manuscripts since 1919 








REPEATER ... 


A story by an ESCRITOIRE student was featured in a na- 
tional magazine in July. The next issue carried a story by the 
same student, announced at the end of the first story with 
strong commendation by the editor. 

ESCRITOIRE TRAINING is sympathetic, individual per- 
sonal. We do not send you a set of pamphlets on the short- 
story and leave you to work things out. We help you at every 
turn. You pay a big part of the cost with a story we help you 


write. 

WE WANT YOU TO PUT US TQ THE TEST. Send us 
one of your stories and only one dollar. We will give you & 
complete analysis of the story worth several times this charge, 
and if you decide to work with us, credit the dollar on your 
fees. And of course we'll tell you all about THE ESCRITOIRE 
Idea and Method. 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT in my 
career.”” This experience of a student, now a recognized pro- 
fessional, may be yours. Send your story today. 

THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 270! Monterey Street, San Antonio, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 15! Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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I sent Schuyler Farnham my check covering his 
first sale on June 22nd. It covered a novelette 
which Mr. Farnham rewrote in line with my criti- 
cisms, revision and — suggestions to make it 
suitable for sale. In acknowledgment Mr. Farnham 
says: “The sale of my novelette is a triumph for 
your ability as a critic, no less than for your sales- 
manship. I am indeed grateful for the constructive 
aid you have given me and which made my first 
sale possible.” 


My check covering Marian H. Fouts’ first sale 
went out on June 16th. She had tried, unsuccess- 
fully, many other critics and ny oy “You told 
me just what market I must work for and kept me 
at it until we made a sale,’’ she says. “All the 
others merely told me what ailed my stories, and 
left me trying blindly for any market.” 


John E. Jennings’ first check also went out of 
my office on June 16th. I'll let him tell his own 
success story: “I had been trying for a long time 
to write stuff that would sell, but without success. 
A friend suggested that I try Lenniger. I did — 
and he showed me what was wrong with the first 
story I showed him and made me rewrite it. Then 
he sold it immediately to Doc Savage Magazine for 
$60.00. ’Nuff said!” 


Wilton E. Matthews received my check covering 
his first sale. a short story entitled “Invitation Re- 
ceived,” on June 28th. “I had been trying to write 
for years with no progress,” he reports. “In three 
months working with you I’ve learned more than 
in those years. And on ‘Invitation Received’ you 
not only showed me how to write it, but gave me 
the idea for the situation in the first place.” 


Barbara Whitmore’s first check came through on 
June 5th. Here’s her tale of woe: “I rame to nou, 
Mr. Lenniger, with my first fiction effort on advice 
of a friend whom you built into a regular maga- 
zine contributor in less than six months. Your con- 
structive criticisms of my first abortive effort, and 
your thorough revision and replot suaqaestions on 
my second, which resulted in your check. certainly 
saved me years of hit-and-miss apprenticeship!” 

TYPICAL EXAMPLES, THESE. AND THE RE- 
PRODUCED TITLE PAGES AT THE RIGHT. OF 
THE RESULTS I AM REGULARLY OBTAINING 
FOR THOSE WHO COME TO ME WITH THEIR 
WRITING AND SELLING PROBLEMS. 


LET ME HELP YOU TO SELL 


I charge a nominal reading fee of $2.00 on manu- 
scripts up to 4000 words, and 50c per thousand if 
longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000, 
$17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. This covers com- 
plete criticism of manuscripts that fall short of 
editorial standards and constructive replot and 
revision suggestions in line with definite market 
demands. Commission on American sales 10%; 
foreign sales, 15%. Reading fees are dropped when 
I sell $1,000.00 worth of your manuscripts. 


Send me your ——— today. If you haven’t any ready, 
write for my circular and a 
current editorial needs. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


copy of my market letter listing 


LITERARY AGENT 


45 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Smooth 
Paper 
Appear- 
ances 


& 


All 
Fiction 
Serials 
and 
Feature 
Novels 





Articles 


& 


When Will You Receive Your First Check ? 


Here are the case histories of five of the thirteen beginners to whom I sent first sales 
checks during June. Any one of these success stories might have been yours —if you 
employed the assistance of an agent in daily personal contact with the New York 
editors, and from thorough, sympathetic practical advice you were shown how to make 
your material suitable to actively buying markets. 
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Just a few of my clients’ June 
Magazine Appearances 
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M-A-R-K-E-T-S 


Market letters this month are from Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Cleveland, in addition to our 

regular New York Market Letter. There are also market letters on trade journals, book 

publishers, greeting card verse manufacturers, and radio stations. All markets appearing 
herewith are assembled by our own paid market staff. 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD AND STAFF 


, | NHE tide of the magazine sea has 
turned. The fall flow has begun. And 
now the many seething plans and 

promises of various companies make it seem 

as if it were going to be a good strong tide, 
with healthy predictions of success for a lot 
of writers, both old and new. 

So no matter if the heat is bursting your 
thermometer—no matter if your clothes stick 
in the varnish of the old working chair—or 
even if the roller of your typewriter begins 
to melt—now is the time for all good writers 
to come to the aid of ... ! 

@ Here’s another important change in the 

editorial personnel at Munsey’s. Don Moore 

has resigned the editorship of Argosy and 
has moved up town to be an associate editor 

on the Cosmopolitan. He’s been doing a 

swell job on Argosy for a long time, so all 
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sorts of luck to him on the big book. 

Frederick Clayton, who has been his as- 
sistant on Argosy, is taking over the main 
job down there and carrying on. So writers 
who already have contacts with this maga- 
zine will continue to feel at home there. The 
address is 280 Broadway. 

There’s a note of encouragement to love 
story writers in the announcement that Miss 
Daisy Bacon is getting out a new love maga- 
zine over at Street and Smith, on Seventh 
Avenue. I’ll have the full data for you next 
time. Just now Miss Bacon says she is 
assigning what she wants for the first issue 
and that she isn’t ready to consider free- 
lance material. More later! 

@ Popular Publications are justifying their 
move to larger quarters by starting a whole 
new string of magazines. A number of them 
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are not open to outside writers yet. But here 
is all the dope on Terror Tales and on 
Mavericks. These will both be issued about 
July 25th, and will be priced at fifteen cents 
a copy. Rogers Terrill edits both. The ad- 
dress is 205 East 42nd Street. 


@ Terror Tales is another of those horror 
magazines which stresses menace and mys- 
tery and terror. Look over Dime Mystery, 
also edited by Mr. Terrill, and I think you'll 
get the general dea. But in this new maga- 
zine, stories can be even more fantastic. They 
can even feature torture, though it would be 
better not to make such horror the main 
theme. But be sure to get in enough mystery 
and terror to frighten the reader. Chill his 
blood. Petrify him with fear. You can’t be 
sued for such reactions in court! And your 
stories will sell better if you practically knock 
the reader dead with cold and menacing 
fright. “We like a touch of sex,” the editor 
suggests. “And we prefer stories with a 
hero-and-heroine angle.” 

The lengths wanted for Terror Tales are: 
shorts of about 6,000 words; novelettes of 
10,000; complete novels of 20,000. Rates 
are one cent a word, and up. On acceptance. 
@ Mavericks is a new Western magazine. 
Oh, you guessed, did you! Not much mar- 
ket for any of you there, at present, because 
it is going in for stories in series: one long 
novel and three novelettes, each of which will 
carry a set of characters along from issue 
to issue. Necessarily, these are written to 
order. They will be stories of Western Out- 
laws, riders of the Long Trail, chivalrous 
outlaws, the Don Quixote sort of guys. Any 
period up to 1900. 

Popular is also spreading itself with new 
movie, air, and detective magazines that of- 
fer no market as yet. And in answer to a 
lot of questions—no, Mr. Steeger isn’t bring- 
ing out another love magazine. Not just 
now, anyway. 

Howard Bloomfield thinks he hasn’t got 
acclimated to Adventure Magazine yet, and 
wouldn’t talk. Not till coaxed. He finally 
did break down, however, and give out this 
swell tip. “Adventure is going twice a month 
with the September issues, with nothing on 
the reserve shelves!” 

Somehow, Adventure has had the reputa- 
tion for some time of having a huge inven- 


tory and being pretty much out of the mar- 
ket. No more. Payment is at a cent and a 
half minimum, and promptly the Thursday 
after acceptance. Only first American serial 
rights are bought. Any setting, anywhere is 
acceptable ; even any period. Authentic color 
is wanted in so far as possible, but don’t sac- 
rifice plot to the color. Strong, human char- 
acterization is important. The editor wants 
to make this a magazine of good stories for 
intelligent men readers. He will take all 
lengths, and expects to use one serial, shorts, 
novelettes, and complete novels up to 30,000 
words. Address: 205 East 42nd Street. 


Jack Byrne is making some changes in 
the Fiction House magazines at 461 Eighth 
Avenue. Wings will come out every month 
hereafter and is in the market for war-air 
novelettes of the Western Front, 15,000 
words in length. 


Frontier has been suspended for the pres- 
ent, though publication may be resumed later 
with a somewhat changed policy. 


@ Action Stories and Lariat will both be con- 
tinued as bi-monthly publications at present. 
These are open to Western action stories of 
all lengths. Rates on these magazines are a 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


HE office of Blue Book, 230 Park Ave- 

nue, is a busy place, but the editor, 
Donald Kennicott, found time to pass on a 
few suggestions to you readers and writers. 
His pages are always open to new writers 
who can turn in something new, better, and 
different from what he is printing. The 
trouble with the average story, he says, is 
that it is so stereotyped. It so frequently 
follows the same old path worn into ruts by 
a thousand previous sea or Western or sport 
stories. Yet there must be a thousand other 
variations that would be interesting! For 
instance, stories come in which are laid in 
steel mills. But nobody thinks to use a tank 
factory or a tire factory. Any scene which 
is important in the American picture but 
which is not done all the time would be 
welcome. Of course your background has 
to be genuine! Don’t use a foreign back- 
ground unless you have been to the place 
and are sure of the details. The shorter your 
story is, the more chance you have of break- 
ing in here. The rates are excellent. And 
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Blue Book stories must be “neither highbrow 
nor dull!” 


@ The American Magazine goes on year 
after year with just about the same re- 
quirements. But are you aware that there 
has been a definite change in the editorial 
“feel” of the magazine? Now that new 
writers are so much more welcome every- 
where and their work is assured of careful 
reading in just such offices as this one, at 
250 Park Avenue, it is encouraging to have 
Mrs. Mabel Harding, the associate editor, 
take time enough to discuss the needs in 
great detail. 


Formerly, the personality articles which 
form a definite proportion of the contents of 
the American Magazine emphasized the per- 
sonal achievements of the tin gods of the 
country. Now, the social achievement is the 
angle to be built up; emphasize that what a 
man has achieved in one community can be 
done elsewhere. For instance, a current ar- 
ticle depicts how a certain Los Angeles judge 
was pushing quick trials and justice, and 
builds up not merely the personal angle but 
the universal appeal that this can be accom- 
plished in other cities. The editors are also 
open to suggestions for the Interesting Peo- 
ple department, with unusual photographs of 
those in the public eye. Only short articles 
go with these—maybe 200 words. The 
timely is important in all articles. Articles in 
general should run 3,500 to 4,000 words. 


The American is using more fiction now, 
and here is the young writer’s best chance 
of breaking in—provided he can turn out 
the quality required. The simple heart appeal 
always is good, and in lengths of 4,000 to 
6,000 words. These may be young love, 
young married life, escape fiction, murder 
mysteries — though Mrs. Harding states 
frankly that they prefer the latter from the 
skilled writer. Avoid morbid or depressing 
scenes. Good short-shorts are welcome. But 
good ones seem to be extremely rare, in spite 
of the sea of them swamping the editorial 
mails. 


“We really read everything that comes 
in,” the editor assures me. Encouraging, 
isn’t it! Sumner N. Blossom is the editor, 
and the rates are excellent. 

@ A limited market which pays well for the 
few stories and articles it does buy is The 


Country Home. This is in the same build- 
ing at 250 Park Avenue, and Thomas E. 
Cathcart is the editor. Some fiction is used, 
usually short stories of 3,000 to 5,000 words 
with a simple wholesome air. Rates are 
about $250.00 and on acceptance. Articles 
also on farm, garden, and home interests 
are used, and are not limited to staff writers 
or to “big name” contributors. 

@ All-Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, will 
be buying little until after Labor Day, for 
Miss Fairgrieve is planning on jaunting over 
to England where some of her constant con- 
tributors live. But you may want to work 
on a thing or two for this weekly, so here 
are some pointers: 

“Sincere emotion is the most important 
thing. Don’t just rewrite somebody else’s 
ideas, The story wanted is the good old con- 
flict between a girl and her man—clash of 
character is always a good bet. To write an 
emotional story, a writer must be sincere in 
her belief in it. No one can write a success- 
ful story with her tongue in her cheek.” 

All-Story readers seem to prefer the cave- 
man hero—frequently the cowboy or dashing 
Westerner or sheik—one is desperate, fear- 
less, unrelenting; who conquers the girl by 
force. You can’t get by with a “sweet” hero! 
Girls might run in terror—in real life— 
from one of these strong, silent, handsome 
creatures who take what they want. But what 
girls like to read about is a different matter. 
So heed the signs! 


@ Duncan Norton Taylor, who is the new 
editor of Detective Fiction Weekly, has this 
to say about his policy: He plans to follow 
the same policy that Howard Bloomfield did, 
using stories with plenty of action, suspense, 
and mystery. He is not interested in long 
stories of the deductive type, although shorts 
of this type with a clever twist and ingeni- 
ous idea are acceptable. Love interest, if 
slight, is all right in the novelettes. Better 
leave it out of shorts. Unusual backgrounds 
are good; foreign ones also, if the hero is 
American. Beware of the supercilious de- 
tective who casually bounces through the 
crime, emiting highbrow and irrelevant in- 
formation. Standards are high on this maga- 
zine, but names don’t count so much as a 
good story! Right now they are wide open 
for shorts of 2,500 and up to novelette length 
of 20,000 words. Very prompt decisions and 
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payment are assured. One exception: a new 
writer, unless vouched for by a reputable 
agent, is paid on publication. (This applies 
to all Munsey magazines.) A cent and a 
quarter is the minimum rate. 

Mr. Taylor wants it emphasized that rapid 
decisions do mot mean casual perusal of 
manuscripts. All are read carefully. You 
may not get a letter from the editor, but he 
sees them all. The address of Detective 
Fiction Weekly is 280 Broadway. 


The closing date of College Life’s contest 
is November 1, 1934. Prizes of $500.00 are 
being offered for shorts of 4,000 to 7,000 
words, and for short-shorts of 1,000 to 3,000 
words. Modern American settings are 
wanted, with youthful and interesting sets of 
characters. You can be serious or funny, col- 
legiate or not. But no melodrama and no 
marriage problems. N. L. Pines is the edi- 
tor. Address: 570 Seventh Avenue. 

Golden Screen is the title of the new 

movie fan magazine issued by Motion Pic- 
ture Publications at the Paramount Building, 
Times Square, New York. Requirements are 
about the same as for Motion Picture Maga- 
gine and for Movie Classic, at the same ad- 
dress. Not much market, unless you are on 
the inside of movies and have fact stuff 
which is different from the studio releases. 
@ Merwil Publishing Company has moved 
into its spacious new permanent quarters in 
that building of many exits — officially ad- 
dressed as 125 East 46th Street. The group 
of sex magazines including Snappy, Spicy, 
etc., are not buying much now except from 
regular contributors, Miss Glassberg, the 
’ editor, says. 
@ Frank Armer has an open market on 
Super Detective Magazine, and is looking 
for new writers. A half cent is the minimum. 
He pays somewhat higher for good “names,” 
and the average runs about three-fourths of 
a cent. This is on publication. Stories of 
the hybrid sex-detective plot which he uses 
can’t be sold elsewhere as a rule. Best lengths 
for the new writer are 4,000 to 12,000 words. 
He uses novelettes of 9,000 to 15,000 words 
and complete novels of 15,000 to 22,000 
words, but says frankly that “names” are 
important for these. 

Also news about Super Detective is the 
opening of a New Author’s Corner, to be 





edited by Frank Gruber. He’s the chap 
who edited How to Sell, that trade paper 
in Mt. Morris, Illinois, but decided to give 
it up and come show New York the real 
thing. Almost before you could say Jack 
Robinson, here he was and with a job! 
More power to him; Frank is a good editor 
with the alertness it takes. He is looking 
for short-shorts up to 2,000 words in length, 
for which he will pay the flat rate of $20.00 
each. The address is 125 East 46th Street. 

Real Screen Fun is run under the editor- 
ship of F. M. Lippincott, at the same com- 
pany—even if the official address on the 
magazine is given as 114 East 47th Street. 
(Positively, I’m going nuts because of that 
building and I bet you are the same!!) 
There’s a market for thoroughly authentic 
new stuff with pep and life, all about the 
real stories of the stars. Wordage preferred 
is 2,500. Rates are about a cent on publica- 
tion. 


Frank Armer has some plans for other 

magazines, but isn’t ready to reveal them 
yet. More later! 
@ Dime Western Magazine, one of the 
Popular group edited by Rogers Terrill, is 
now coming out twice a month. It is in need 
of shorts up to 6,000 words and novelettes 
of 10,000 words. It uses 20,000 worders, 
too, but these are done pretty much to order. 
A cent a word is the minimum. All the 
Popular Publications are now paying prompt- 
ly the Thursday after acceptance. Fact! 
And good news all around! 

Dime Mystery, under the same editor, 
wants shorts and novelettes of those same 
lengths. And the address of both books is 
205 East 42nd Street. 


@ George Bruce’s Squadron is coming to 
an untimely demise with the September 
issue. All manuscripts, I believe, have been 
sent back to the authors or agents. The ad- 
dress was 80 Lafayette Street. Bruce is 
one of the aces of the air field, so you will 
probably be seeing his name around on a 
few more contents pages now. 
@ The American Spectator is changing its 
form to the large magazine size. Contribu- 
tions mostly on invitation, to date. 
Because of the consolidation of the Cu- 
nard and White Star steamship lines, the 
travel magazine named The Cunarder has 
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changed its title and will appear hereafter 
as Foreign Travel. This is in the market 
for short travel articles which suggest in 
a provocative way places to go and things 
to do while traveling. The address is 25 
Broadway. 

Thrilling Ranch and Thrilling Western, 
edited by Leo Margulies, are much in need 
of 20,000 word novels. These are two of 
the Standard Group at 570 Seventh Ave- 
nue. The rest of the line-up of “thrilling” 
magazines are not buying just now. Rates 
run three-fourths of a cent and up, depend- 
ing on the story value, author’s name, etc. 
Decisions and pay are very prompt now at 
this company. 

Complaints come in about Debate Maga- 
zine, 122 East 42nd Street. There has been 
some reorganization there, but apparently 
not sufficient to stiffen up the business end 
of the magazine. 

Clayton contines to be in the market for 
his Rangeland Love Stories, at 799 Broad- 
way. His other magazine, Love Adventures, 
is still enjoying suspension, but may pos- 
sibly be revived later. 

Columbia, the Catholic magazine at 45 
Wall Street, New Haven, Conn., is out of 
the market until winter, having plenty of 
material on file to carry it till then. 

The Story Journal, 721 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been discontinued. 

The new address of The Christian En- 
deavor World, formerly published in Bos- 
ton, is now 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. It is now a quarterly, and with it 
has been merged Junior Christian Endeavor 
World. 





We have just come across a new (to us) maga- 
zine that will interest those of our readers con- 
cerned with the revolutionary theater. New Theater, 
114 West 14th St:, New York City, Herbert Kline, 
editor, is belligerantly communistic, but its view- 
point, to many playwrights, will be fresh. Its ar- 
ticles deal with the legitimate theater, the dance, 
and the movies from a modern and revolutionary 
angle. It offers a unique contrast to the magazine 
The Stage. New Theater uses illustrations and all 
articles doubtless must harp Marx’s string. 





The Wooden Barrel, 511 Locust St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Lynn C. Mahan, Editor. Issued monthly; dis- 
tributed free. “We want snappy 1,000-word fea- 
tures on uses of wooden barrels by industries; un- 
usual uses$; unusual performances of barrels in 
use. Such articles, the latter two classifications 
brief as possible and given unusual turn, should 
be directed to the users and prospective users of 
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cooperage, not to the trade. Other articles we buy 
less frequently consist of semi-technical stories on 
plot efficiency, new ideas of interest to the trade, 
and trade and personal notes. We use photographs 
showing cooperage in use. We do not use poetry. 
We report within ten days, and pay “%c to 1c a 
word on publication.” 





Milwaukee Market Letter 
All Addresses, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Stimulated by better times, Milwaukee 
periodicals that were down in the dumps a 
year ago are humming again. 

* One of the latest magazines to emerge 
locally is the Milwaukeean, a class and 
society magazine appealing mainly to the 
creme of the citizenry in Milwaukee and 
nearby communities. It accepts fiction of 
2,500 to 3,500 words with a social and soph- 
isticated angle, payment being made at low 
rates, according to M. R. Pollack, publisher. 
Snappy, or risque cartoons of The New 
Yorker type are also bought. Address: 161 
W. Wisconsin Avenue, Plankinton Arcade 
building. 

* The Northwest Confectioner, 707 N. 
Broadway, a trade magazine that circulates 
throughout the country, pays Y%c a word 
for acceptable articles on the confectionery 
field. The confectionery industry has picked 
up under the impetus of trade practice codes, 
according to Alva H. Cook, publisher. How- 
ever, the summer season is slow and few 
articles are purchased now, he said. 

* Ford Dealer and Service Field, a monthly 
put out by the Trade Press Publishing Com- 
pany, 407 E. Michigan street, has enjoyed 
something of a boom along with the rise in 
Ford sales during the past year. Articles, 
mostly illustrated, deal with self-help for 
dealers, sales tips, more efficient ways of 
doing things and the like. Most of the 
pieces are short and to the point. However, 
the material is almost entirely obtained from 
established correspondents and other sources, 
explains W. J. Braun, editor. Free lances 
contributions are not at present being paid 
for. The magazine has no connection with 
the Ford Motor Company. 

Brooms, Brushes and Mops, another 
monthly by the same firm, supplying market 
news and trade articles, obtains virtually all 
of its material from specialty writers in the 
field, according to Editor Braun. 


(Continued on page 50) 






HAVE been invited to describe my per- 

sonal experience of biography and to 

divulge those influences which deter- 
mined my choice of subject, sources, and 
material; to explain the methods by which 
I worked ; and to discuss how the ensuing 
book corresponded to my own view of his- 
tory and to my general philosophy of life. 
should take one par- 


How I Write Biography 


By Harotp NIcoLson 





raphy and to concentrate upon describing 
the life and character of an individual from 
every angle and with no purpose other than 
such a description. As yet, however, I have 
never written a “pure” biography and am 
therefore but an ill-bred specimen of the 
biographer. It is with full consciousness of 
my mongrel origin that I write these con- 
fessions. 





ticular book as an il- 
lustration of my ar- 
gument. I shall re- 
spond to that invita- 
tion as obediently as 


I can suggestions. 


My first biograph- 
ical work has been of 
different kinds. I 
have never written a 





Harold Nicolson, one of the best biograph- 
ers of our day, has written this brilliant and 
scholarly article to help other 
through a study of his ideas and methods. It 
is a little-symphony of practical hard headed 
This article, plus the one by 
Mrs. Keyes last month, used in conjunction 
to our regular monthly book publisher’s mar- 
ket letter should result in more work and 
more sales for those of readers with the 
fidelity of purpose to compose a biography. 


HAT, to begin 

with, really is 
biography? It is the 
history of the life of 
an individual written 
as a branch of litera- 
ture. 


writers 


As a history, it 
must be true. 


In that it describes 
an individual, it must 








“pure” biography, in 

the sense that I have never written the life 
of an individual conceived solely as a work 
of art. I have thus written studies of Ver- 
laine, Tennyson, and Swinburne which, al- 
though they contained much biographical 
material, were in fact attempts at literary 
criticism. My “Byron the Last Journey,” al- 
though more strictly biographical than the 
three books above mentioned, dealt only with 
the last twelve months of the poet’s lifetime. 
“Some People” was an experiment in the 
most impure form of biography, namely, 
that of biographical fiction. And in my other 
books, such as “Portrait of a Diplomatist” 
and my more recent “Curzon: the Last 
Phase,” my aim has been, not merely to 
paint the portrait of an individual, but also 
to record more than half a century of diplo- 
matic history. 


One day I hope to write a “pure” biog- 
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be personal. 

And in that it is a branch of literature, it 
must be written with due regard to con- 
struction, balance, and style. 

The last aspect is a question of personal 
temperament and taste. The problems of 
“truth” and “personality” are, however, the 
first two problems that the biographer has 
to face. As problems, they are far more 
difficult than they seem. 

A biographer, for instance, is obliged, if 
he has any artistic conscience, to tell the 
truth and nothing but the truth. Is he also 
obliged to tell the whole truth? It is ob- 
viously impossible for one person to tell the 
whole truth about another person, even if 
they have been intimately acquainted for 
several years. This particular problem pre- 
sents itself in the form of a concrete in- 
stance. In my researches, for instance, into 
the last year of Byron’s life I came across 
certain documents which threw a wholly new 
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light, not only upon Byron’s character, but 
even upon the problem of his separation and 
departure from England. To have divulged 
this information would have created a sen- 
sation and have destroyed for many roman- 
tic people the picture they had formed of 
Byron’s character. I decided that I should 
make no use of this material except in-so-far 
as it colored and confirmed my own estimate 
of Byron’s strangely complicated tempera- 
ment. 

I think I was right in so doing, and I 
should justify my action upon the following 
biographical principle, listed under the head- 
ing of “Truth and the Whole Truth.” 

My principle is as follows: “If a biog- 
rapher discovers material which is so sensa- 
tional and shocking that it will disturb, not 
only the average reader, but the whole pro- 
portions of his own work, then he is justified 
in suppressing the actual facts. He is not 
justified, however, in suppressing the con- 
clusions which he himself draws from those 
facts, and he must alter his portrait so that 
it conforms to those facts.” That is what I 
did in my treatment of Byron. Should some 
future research-worker come upon that same 
material he will recognize from my book 
that I also was in possession of that material, 
that it colored my interpretation of Byron’s 
temperament, but that I suppressed the 
material itself for perfectly legitimate rea- 
sons, 


biographer, if he is to achieve a co- 

herent portrait, is obliged to select cer- 
tain qualities or defects in his subject to 
which he gives especial emphasis. If he be 
an honest biographer he will be scrupulously 
careful to secure that this selection, or em- 
phasis, is no distortion, of the original. Yet 
not always will he find it easy to decide. A 
problem of this nature assailed me in my 
recent study of Lord Curzon which will 
shortly be published in the United States. 
Curzon was notoriously selfish in money 
matters, and there were occasions when he 
behaved, in matters of personal property, in 
a manner unworthy of a gentleman. I was 
perplexed as to how to handle this element 
in his character. Knowing him intimately, 
I was aware that it represented only one of 
his many eccentricities. Yet I was also 
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aware that those who had not known him 
intimately would see the whole picture in a 
false proportion. I thus merely alluded to 
his marked acquisitive instincts and gave no 
illustrations of the extent to which those 
instincts were manifested in his daily life. 

It was not that I desired to whitewash 
Curzon; it was merely that I knew that this 
failing would upset the proportions of my 
portrait and thereby convey an actually false 
impression. In principle, it is a mistake to 
suppress any weaknesses in one’s subject. 
But in practice the honest biographer will 
find that the cause of truth is better served 
by the suppression of details which are dis- 
concerting to the reader and which would 
falsify the ultimate impression left upon his 
mind. 

I have begun my confessions with these 
two problems of truth and personality since 
they form a necessary introduction to the 
first item in the examination set me, namely, 
“choice of subject.” In many cases, of 
course, the subject of a biography is im- 
posed by adventitious circumstances. I was 
induced to write a biography of my father, 
published in the United States under the title 
of “Portrait of a Diplomatist,” by obvious 
external considerations. 

When I had completed the book I was 
urged by friends to continue the thread of 
diplomatic history which it contained, and 
this led naturally to the second and third 
volumes of my trilogy on diplomatic history, 
namely, “Peacemaking” and “Curzon the 
Last Phase.” In these three books, therefore, 
I did not, technically, “choose my subject.” 
My study of Swinburne, also, was suggested 
to me from outside, and it may be for that 
reason that it is the worst book I have ever 
written. In regard to Verlaine, Tennyson, 
and Byron I did, however, “choose my sub- 
ject,” and I ought to be able to describe the 
motives which prompted this selection. 


I REMEMBER well the genesis of my book 
on Verlaine, which was the first book I 
ever wrote. The Paris Peace Conference 
was drawing to its close, and one afternoon 
I walked back with Michael Sadler from the 
Quai d’Orsay. “I suppose,” I said to him, 
“that it will all be rather flat when this is 
over. I have got so used to being over- 
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‘worked. What shall I do with the leisure 
which will follow?’ “You must write a 
book,” he answered. The idea struck me as 
highly original. 

It happened that on the few occasions 
when I had managed to get away from the 
work of the Conference I had amused my- 
self by visiting the sites which Verlaine had 
frequented, having for years been fascinated 
by the life and poetry of that eccentric 
genius. Inevitably the name of Verlaine sug- 
gested itself to me, and from that moment 
I began to accumulate more detailed mate- 
rial. Tennyson, in his turn, was suggested 
to me, mainly by the fact that I had always 
appreciated his poetry, but also by my irri- 
tation at finding that so few of my con- 
temporaries had ever tried to read or under- 
stand the work of the greatest of our Eng- 
lish Laureates. 

My aim was, as I stated, to “cut out the 
dead wood” from the dusty mass of the 
Tennysonian laurel clump, and to draw at- 
tention to his lyrical genius and to the true 
nature of his character. 

To Byron I was attracted, not only by 
personal sympathy, not merely by my own 
love of Greece, but also by the fact that the 
centenary of his death was rapidly approach- 
ing. Such, in-so-far as I can judge, were 
the motives which propelled me. 

Yet if one is to say anything useful about 
this “choice of subject,” mention must be 
made, not merely of the subjects chosen, but 
above all of those rejected. For several 
months, for instance, I accumulated material 
and wasted heavy hours in a desire to write 
a biography of Pope. I abandoned the pro- 
ject since I found, as I came to know Pope 
more intimately, that he was, as a character, 
profoundly distasteful to me. There were 
but few points of sympathetic contact. On 
another occasion I started upon a biography 
of Anselm. Here again I abandoned the at- 
tempt, yet on this occasion it was not in- 
compatibility of temper that deterred me, 
but lack of adequate knowledge. I realized 
that my ignorance of scholasticism rendered 
it impossible for me to write a life of any 
eleventh century Archbishop. A similar lack 
of topical knowledge prevented me from 
embarking recently upon a life of Benjamin 
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Jowett—a man with whom I had many con- 
tacts but not that essential one with the re- 
ligious temperament of 1858. 

What, therefore, has all this to do with 
choice of subject, with “truth” and “per- 
sonality”? It has this to do. The biographer 
may decide on his subject either from per- 
sonal predilection or owing to external cir- 
cumstances. He will at once be brought up 
against the problems of “the whole truth” 
and “unpleasant sides of personality.” 
Should he feel personally hostile, or unsym- 
pathetic, to his subject he will not resolve 
these problems in terms of a work of art. 
The distaste which he feels for his subject 
may not cause him to violate the canons of 
truth and personality, but it will certainly in- 
duce him to violate the canons of art. He 
will incline, that is, to prefer the sensational 
to the integral. My rule, therefore, upon 
this vital question of choice of subject is 
“Never write a biography about anyone 
whom you personally dislike or from whose 
mental and topical atmosphere you are sun- 
dered either by prejudice or lack of knowl- 
edge.” 


genes chosen a congenial subject, the 
next step is one of study or research. 
It is a question of method. My own method 
is invariable. First, I buy an enormous note- 
book strongly bound. Secondly, I obtain 
from the library, or purchase for myself, the 
most comprehensive textbook upon my sub- 
ject which I can find. I then number the 
pages of my notebook and prepare an index 
at the beginning. I then take the dates of 
birth and death of my hero and write out a 
table at the end showing exactly what age he 
had reached in any given year. Having done 
this, I start to summarize my textbook. The 
first page will be headed “heredity,” the 
third “parents and childhood,” the fifth 
“school and early influences,” and so on 
throughout the man’s career. On page 50 or 
so of the notebook will start the sections on 
character, which in their turn will be care- 
fully indexed. Thus, page 50 might be 
headed “epileptic tendency,” page 51 “ambi- 
tion,” page 53 “selfishness,” page 55 “sense 
of humor, lack of” and so on. All entries 
from the main textbook must be made in 
black ink: the right hand page is folded in 
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half, leaving the left hand page a blank. By 
the time the main textbook has been anno- 
tated in this manner, the majority of the 
right hand pages will be filled if not with 
material, then at least with headings. The 
temptation to shirk these notes by taking 
them in the form of references must strong- 
ly be resisted. It is a mistake, for instance, 
to write on page 73 of one’s notebook “for 
good story about his drinking see Havelock, 
Vol. II, page 353.” Conversely, it is also 
a mistake to omit references which may be 
required later. The Havelock story must be 
summarized in your notebook and the salient 
passages quoted in inverted commas. At the 
end of the passage must appear the reference 
“Havelock, Vol. II, page 353.” Only by 
such industrious methods can the material be 
properly digested, since, when, at a later 
stage, you begin actually to write the book, 
a mere reference will convey nothing to you, 
whereas to have to look up that reference a 
second time is a duplication of labor. Your 
main notebook must contain all the undi- 
gested material of the final work: it must 
not contain mere references to pages in other 
books. 


Having read the main textbook, you must 
then purchase or acquire all the other books 
on the subject. According as you read these, 
you must insert the passages as you may 
require to use on the right hand page of your 
notebook. If you have folded that page in 
half you will be able to insert the additional 
information exactly opposite the relevant 
passage from the main textbook. Having 
read all the published works upon your sub- 
ject you then enter a further stage—that of 
original research. 

If you are writing a biography of some- 
one long dead this will be a delightful and 
impersonal labor. But if you are dealing 
with a man whose friends and relations are 
still alive you will be involved in difficulties. 
On the one hand is the desire to obtain 
hitherto unpublished material. On the other 
hand there is the conflict which will arise 
between “personal obligation” and truth. 
Let me define what I mean by “personal 
obligation.” When writing my book on 
Tennyson, for instance, I was offered the 
opportunity of obtaining from Tennyson’s 
son many unpublished papers. Knowing the 


religious veneration which the second Lord 
Tennyson retained for the memory of his 
father I rejected this opportunity. I was 
aware, in the second place, that were I to 
accept such material I should be placing 
myself under a “personal obligation” to the 
family of the deceased and would in com- 
mon decency be precluded from saying any- 
thing which might cause them pain. I sol- 
emnly warn the intending biographer against 
this common danger of his profession. 
Another danger of research in the bi- 
ography of the recently dead is the un- 
reliability of human evidence. Much of 
one’s information must of necessity be de- 
rived from oral evidence. Such evidence is 
often confidential and seldom trustworthy. 
When the book is published, other people 
write to the press accusing you of inac- 
curacy. Your only reply is to quote your 
authorities, who all too often refuse to be 
quoted. All oral evidence, even. when it 
comes fro myour subject himself, must if 
possible be checked by reference to others. 


OUR notebook completed, and having 

read all published books and gathered 
all available evidence, the next thing to do 
is to take a short holiday. That holiday must 
be spent in visiting the localities identified 
with the subject of your biography. This de- 
lightful pilgrimage must always be deferred 
until the last moment. Only after you have 
amassed all possible information is it profit- 
able to visit the scene of your drama. 

Any premature visit leads to subsequent 
regret. If you have journeyed prematurely 
from Cleveland to Aberdeen, it is irksome, 
on returning to Ohio, to come across a book 
which gives you a whole new aspect of the 
Aberdeen period. No biography should ever 
be written unless the author has personally 
visited the places he describes; yet no biog- 
rapher should visit these places until he has 
read and digested all possible material. His 
journey should be the breathing-space be- 
tween the period of research and the period 
of writing. 

On his return from this pilgrimage the 
biographer should settle down to his book. 
His first act will be to reread his notebook 
(which by that date should be a bulging 
portmanteau containing endless loose leaves 
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Hidden Plants 


By SEWELL PEASLEE WRIGHT 


Contributor to the best known slick paper magazines. 


UR present text is taken from the 
O first book of Technique; the third 

chapter and the second verse: “As 
the twig is bent, so the tree inclines.” In 
other words, I should like to discuss with 
you the interesting subject of plants. 

I refer to the “plant” of the fiction writer : 
a device used to rationalize future events, 
particularly our climax, without tipping our 
hands. : 

Plants are an essential part of nearly every 
story. Consciously or unconsciously, every 
writer uses them. Sometimes they are put 
in in their proper places and in proper 
chronology as the story is written; very 
frequently it becomes necessary to go back 
and insert the various plants in an earlier 
part of the story. The point of difference 
between the experienced and the inex- 
perienced writer is that the former will 
place his plants where they will not attract 
undue attention, whereas the beginning 
writer often permits his plants to stand out 
prominently. 

Readers, ‘you see, are experienced, to a 
degree, in the tricks of writers. If a plant 
is prominently placed, the reader seizes upon 
it and never forgets it during the entire time 
he is reading the story. He will try to find 
a place for it constantly, and is quite likely 
to find the place, before you, as the writer, 
wish him to. When this happens, the reader’s 
reaction is invariably that “The story started 
out fine, but the ending fell flat.” You’ve 
heard the comment many times, and the 
chances are that in a goodly percentage of 
the cases, either over or under planting was 
the cause of the criticism. 

Did you ever see a youngster stroll down 
the street with a broomstick or an old um- 
brella handle in his hand? If so, you will 
have observed the avidity with which he 


watches for something to sock with his club; 
every twig, or pebble that he can send sail- 
ing, he strikes at. When you make an 
obvious plant, you thrust a club into the 
reader’s hands, and, like the youngster, he 
strolls through your story looking for an 
incident, a bit of dialogue, a situation, at 
which he can swing the club you have given 
him. The chances are he’ll find it — with 
the result that when the times comes that 
you had expected to swing, there’s nothing 
left to swing at. The reader has forestalled 
you. 


HE whole trick is in placing your 

plants. Let’s consider an actual ex- 
ample; it’s easier and more edifying to do 
a trick than it is to explain it. 

I have a story here in which the climax 
depends upon the positive identification of 
a certain man. His description, as given in 
words, would fit one out of every three or 
four men on the street : medium height ; blue 
eyes, brown hair, weight about 145 pounds. 
Still, the man must be apprehended. The 
deed is done by means of a sketch made by 
one of the persons, a girl, who has seen the 
man; a clever, accurate sketch which is 
recognized at police headquarters, and which 
leads to an arrest and a happy ending... 
for our protagonist, of course! 

Obviously, we cannot have the girl an 
artist by occupation; if we do, when the 
generality of the description becomes an ob- 
stacle to the progress of our story, the reader 
will quickly say to himself, “Well, the girl’s 
an artist ; she saw the man; why, for Pete’s 
sake can’t she sketch him for the cops?” 
After that line of reasoning, the reader is 
cartain to have a distinct feeling of being let 
down when the writer, with a proud gesture, 
reveals, a thousand words or so later on, 
that this is exactly what the girl did do. 
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“Well, why not? And what of it?’ the 
reader mutters in disgust. No, we certainly 
can’t solve our problem that way. 

Suppose, then, that we have her no longer 
an artist ; she is, we'll say, a married woman ; 
occupation, housewife. But early in the 
story when we’re feeding the reader a des- 
cription of her, and flashing back on the 
circumstances of her meeting the man who 
is now her husband, we’ll put in a paragraph 
something like this: 


“Nancy had been on the art staff of 
the Grinell & Adams agency, doing figures 
and fashion sketches, when Jack came with 
the outfit as a cub copywriter. But Jack 
had ideas, and a way of putting them over 
in smoke-filled conference rooms; in a 
couple of years he had taken over several 
important accounts, and .. .” 


Now, you'll find a good many plants like 
that in stories by writers who haven’t yet 
learned to landscape their plants. The plant 
is too conspicuous; attracts far too much 
attention to itself. Remember, always, that 
while your reader may not (probably does 
not) know a “plant” by that more or less 
technical designation, he does know from 
experience that there are little clues scattered 
here and there in nearly every story which 
do have some quite definite bearing on “how 
the story comes out.” 

The fact that Jack is an advertising man 
plays no part in the action of the story; so 
far as our story is concerned, he might as 
well have been a successful insurance man, 
a real estate dealer, or a young doctor. 
Nancy’s original occupation . . . not a com- 
mon one, and hence one to be wondered 
about .. . is therefore likely to be scrutinized, 
remembered, and to cause our ending to fall 
flat, just as it did in our first version, in 
which the girl was, in the story, an artist 
at the time the action of the story took place. 
We’ve done better, we’ve improved our 
technique somewhat, but we have still left 
much to be desired. 

Suppose we try it again, in this fashion: 


“What are we going to do about it, 
Nancy? Something has to be done; we 
can’t go on like this.” 

Nancy’s glance lifted for a moment; 
dropped. But she made no reply. 

“Nancy!” Jack spoke so sharply one of 


the diners at a nearby table looked around 
in surprise. “Will you stop that infernal 
scribbling and answer me!” 

Nancy squinted absently at the neat 
figure* she had sketched in a corner of 
the menu and thrust the bit of pasteboard 
from her. 

“We might get a divorce, Jack,” she 
said coolly. 

“A ... dworce?” Jack stared at her 
helplessly; all the impatience, all the arro- 
gance, gone from him at the bidding of 
that one ghastly word. Divorce? For 
Nancy ... and him? 

“You say you're unhappy; isn’t divorce 
the usual thing in such cases, Jack?” 

“No!” A degree of fluency was coming 
back to him now. “Not in cases like this, 
it isn’t. Nancy! You didn’t really mean 
that... did you?” 


Well, you knew what the plant was, and 
what its purpose was. You weren’t inter- 
ested in Nancy and Jack and their problems, 
but didn’t you find yourself finishing this 
brief passage thinking of the possibility of 
their divorce, rather than wondering about 
the sketch? And if I had lengthened the 
passage (continued it as it would be con- 
tinued in the story itself) the chances are 
you would have forgotten all about that 
little sketch on the corner of the menu... 
although when my climax was presented, the 
manner in which the wanted man was identi- 
fied explained, you would have realized that 
I played fair, and that I had told you Nancy 
could draw. The fact that she squinted at 
the sketch . . . an artist’s habit . . . indicated 
her familiarity with:and training in this work. 

Presuming that you agree the third man- 
ner of planting turns the trick, let us ex- 
amine the device used. In the simplest pos- 
sible terms, we merely placed our plant oh, 
so casually, in front of a very strong scene; 
a scene so strong that it did not permit our 
casual plant a chance to cause the reader 
to wonder about it; we merely gave him a 
quick glance at it and then shouted in his 
ear to distract his attention toward some- 
thing much more interesing and exciting. 
The best way to make baby drop one play- 
thing is to give him a brighter, more desir- 
able one. 


*Possibly the word “neat” makes the | can more obvious 
than necessary and could be deleted. 
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I call the trick “landscaping a plant” be- 
cause I visualize it in that fashion. Even 
a tiny forget-me-not (significant name!) 
growing on a level and otherwise barren 
expanse of ground would attract attention 
and be remembered. But a forget-me-not 
planted at the root of a gorgeous, flowering 
rose-bush, while it might be noted casually, 
would receive scant attention. It would be 
there, as a plant in a story must be, some- 
where, but the stroller in the garden would 


remember only the fragrant and eye-filli ig 
roses. 

That’s all there is to the trick. Remember, 
when a plant goes into a story, not to stick 
it in the groundwork of the story at some 
place where the interest is running at a dead 
level, and where any little incident or fact 
is likely to be observed and speculated upon, 
but to tuck the roots of your plant just 
before some interest-flowering scene that 
will quickly take the eye. 





My First Novel! 


“My first novel” .. 


. a phrase to conjure with . 


. . words that carry only clean white hope to 


many of our readers, but a dim, sweet sorrow of years gone by to others; and to quite a few 
readers whose first novel has appeared this year or last, the phrase carries each nuance of every 
conflicting emotion, 


By Harortp S. Kan 


SPRANG out of bed. For once I didn’t 

mind the cold floor. This was the day 

of days! The reward of months of hard 
work, anxiety, doubts and innumerable little 
tortures. On this twelfth day of January, 
1934, my first novel, my “Shared Woman,” 
my cherished brain-child was making its 
first bow to a breathlessly eager literary 
world. Booksellers and rental libraries who 
bought their copies beforehand had been 
duly admonished by the Macaulay Company 
not to display or offer for sale or rent this 
book of mine until the appointed day. The 
ads on the book were in the Sunday book 
sections. 

Day of days! Publication Day! I glanced 
impatiently at the clock. It was too early; 
the libraries wouldn’t be open yet. It was 
my plan to call up every library in town 
(disguising my voice) to inquire if they had 
“Shared Woman,” that world-shattering 


novel by the talented young genius, Harold 
S. Kahm. Breakfast? My cereal stuck in 
my gullet, and before my bowl stood a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever a shining new, 
flashy-jacketed copy of my First Novel. You 





try eating breakfast while looking at your 
first copy of your first novel! Just try it! 
I’ll hold the baby. 

Several thousand years elapsed. It was 
now time for most of the rental libraries to 
be open. I sat down at the telephone, phone 
book spread open before me at “L” in the 
classified section. I picked out a prominent 
downtown rental library and called the num- 
ber. “Hello,” said a gentle feminine voice. 

“Is this the Medical Arts Library?” I in- 
quired. 

“Yes.” 

“Have you “Shared Woman” by Harold 
S. Kahm?” My chest contracted ; my mouth 
was dry, by body a tense bundle of tight 
nerves. 

“Why yes, we have,” came the enchanting 
voice into my ear, “but we’re sending it 
back.” 

I gulped. “Y-you’re s-sending it 
b-b-back ?” I quavered. 

“Yes,” said the voice rather crisply; “I 
read the book last night; and I think it 
rather trashy.” 

“Oh, I, er, see,” I gulped. “Thank you.” 
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I replaced the receiver and stared vacantly 
into space. Freezing, they said, was the 
easiest of all deaths. Maybe I could go to 
Alaska. Or maybe there was some other, 
quicker way. I mopped my perspiring brow 
and closed the telephone book. Months have 
passed and I still haven’t gotten over the 
shock. The fact that Mrs. C , who owns 
the Medical Arts Circulating Library, found 
it necessary to reinstate the book by reason 
of demand on the part of customers has not 
assuaged my anguished ego. I have since 
met Mrs. C and found her to be a 
charming woman; she and I are now ex- 
cellent friends and she still maintains that 
I ought to be ashamed of myself for writing 
a book like “Shared Woman.” 

I am. 

To continue my saga: it was another day 
before I could gather up sufficient courage 
to call up other rental libraries. The results 
of my next attempt were more agreeable. I 
called up the rental library of a downtown 
department store. “Have you “Shared 
Woman” by Harold S. Kahm? I inquired, 
trembling. 

“Yes, we have, but it’s out now.” 

Oh, sweet breath of life and air filling my 
expanding lungs! “Is it a, er, a popular 
book?” I demanded. 

“Yes, it is.’ Was the reply of that femin- 
ine angel. 

The terrible qualms I experienced during 
the few weeks subsequent to the publication 
of my book have now been fairly well 
soothed. “Shared Woman,” I found to my 
intense satisfaction, is among the best renters 
in several local libraries, and is among the 
best of renters in my own libraries (I own a 
string of drug store stands). 

When I called on one library and saw a 
copy of my book on the library lady’s desk 
among the new books I asked her modestly 
if she cared to have me autograph it for her. 
I explained that I was the author. She 
didn’t believe me. I had to produce several 
letters of identification before she allowed 
me to sign my name on the fly-leaf of my 
book, and even then I could see that she 
wasn’t any too pleased at having a name 
scrawled over one of her brand new books. 
Her accusing eyes said clearly, “You de- 
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facer of books, you!” But you see I had to 
autograph that book. Nobody with the milk 
of human kindness in his breast can decent- 
ly refuse to allow an author to autograph his 
own book; the autographing of books is an 
author’s hallowed right, and authors, if need 
be, should fight to defend that right. 


HERE came a day when somebody ac- 

tually begged me to autograph one of 
my books. It was my cousin, and I had just 
given him the book as a present. But I au- 
tographed it, that’s the main thing. I believe 
the reason young authors give away so many 
copies of their books to their friends is so 
they will be sure they will have a lot to auto- 
graph. The thrill of shooting down the Sky 
Ride at Luna Park is as nothing compared 
with autographing your own book. No 
writer’s cramp can diminish that thrill. 


The jacket on the book together with the 
printed synopsis rather disappointed me. I 
wrote “Shared Woman” as a psychological 
study. The Macaulay Company gave every 
appearance of ignoring this minor detail, 
and dressed up my book in scarlet, so to 
speak. Not scarlet and gold, but just plain 
scarlet. The Macaulay people are much more 
interested in book sales, I have discovered, 
than they are in psychology. Their treat- 
ment of my book has had quite an effect 
upon me. I have abandoned psychology. I 
titled my second novel “The Passion Ex- 
pert’, and you are at liberty to draw your 
own conclusions. I am determined to give 
the cash customers what they want. 


Two reviews of my book that came to my 
attention startled me. One appeared in the 
snooty Golfer & Sportsman and I slept with 
it under my pillow so that I could hug it 
sleeping as well as waking. It was just swell. 
To prevent my ego from swelling up to the 
danger point the New York Herald-Tribune 
chose to take an opposite stand. They ex- 
plained, with a total lack of delicacy and re- 
straint, that “Shared Woman” was lousy 
and that anyone reading it was wasting his 
or her valuable time. The New York Times 
refused to get excited either way. Other re- 
views that came to my attention were, for 
the most part, non-controversial synopsis of 
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Esquire 








high class magazine for 
men only? 





HIS is not for 
ladies — unless the 
want to 


ladies 


Pick up a copy of 





write under masculine 
pseudonyms. Lady read- 
ers who don’t want to 
stoop, even to conquer, 
can turn the page. 


Esquire today. It is 
about same weight as 
“Anthony Adverse.” It 
is a big magazine—meas- 
uring 10x14 inches; but 














I am writing about 
“The Magazine for 
Men”—Esquire. It is a 
good market for writers 
who have something to 
say, and can say it rather 
well. It is not an easy 
market to crash—but at 
the same time, and even 
though it deliberately 
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uses big names as a mat- 
ter of policy, it is eager 
to use the work of the 
new writer. The July is- 
sue, for example, glories editorially in the 
fact that it present three new writers—men 
who have never before appeared in print— 
in addition to several other comparative un- 
knowns. It goes so far as to upbraid Upton 
Sinclair, whd complained (in the WriTER’s 
1934 YEAR Book) that it offered no market 
to the new writer. “Swing again, Mr. Sin- 
clair,” says Esquire. “That’s one’s foul by 
yards.” 

Esquire came into existence a little 
over a half year ago. It was a sensation 
from the start—mainly because it cost so 
much and looked so elegant. All of the big 
smooth paper magazines, able to afford the 
big name writers, cater to the feminine 
reader. Yes, I know that Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier’s and Liberty have man ap- 
peal; but they also have a big woman aud- 
ience to satisfy. Came the publishers of 
Esquire, with lots of money in their pockets, 
and a good idea in their heads. Why not a 


By AvourpH L. FIEerst 


The circulation is 
around 100,000, a good 
percentage of the maga- 
zines being bought at 
stands for 50c—a lot of money any time. 
Of the readers of Esquire, 63 per cent are 
said to be university graduates, 39 per cent 
own ther own homes, 87 per cent have auto- 
mobiles, 50 per cent belong to golf clubs, 
66 per cent belong to social clubs. 

Now, why am [I telling you all this? I 
mention facts and figures because a writer 
must know his audience before he can write 
for it. The action pulps are also magazine 
with man-appeal; but the appeal is to a dif- 
ferent class of men. 

The readers of Esquire have education. 
Therefore, never think of writing “down” 
to them. They (think they) are men of 
the world, with no illusions concerning 
stories with happy endings. That’s one rea- 
son the fiction in Esquire is pretty realistic 
—an antidote to the sugar-coated women’s 
slicks. The readers of Esquire have money. 
They spend it. Esquire, which is, of course, 
no more nor less than a business, editorially 
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suggests to its readers through pictures and 
articles to be more careful about the clothes 
they wear and the cars they drive, and the 
liquor they drink. Lots of space is devoted 
to colored pictures illustrating the latest in 
cars and clothes. 

Esquire performs the function of a stag 
party or lodge meeting in an armchair at 
home. It is, in its way, a sanctuary where 
the mere male can feel certain that no woman 
will nag him, boss him, make fun of him, or 
force him to do something he hates. 


Esquire’s is edited for men who like oc- 
casionally to get away from periodicals 
that present the owner’s pet political beliefs 
(Nation’s Business), puff articles on Bab- 
bitts (Fortune), gushy articles on national- 
ly prominent ladies (The American) and 
gooey articles on babies, just babies. 


QUIRE does for the man what Vogue 

and Harper's Bazaar do for the 
women. The clubby women’s magazine in- 
variably show men as the villains in their 
stories, taking great delight in exposing the 
crookedness, greed, cowardice and brutality 
of the male. The women in those stories 
always emerge triumphant and always pure. 
Esquire has taken the opposite viewpoint, 
and finds particular delight in presenting 
stories which show women as they really 
are. It emphasizes their cruelty, ruthless- 
ness, greed, hypocrisy, and cheating. It is 
too intelligent to show all men as heroes. 

Esquire is not edited for nine-year-old 
Johnny, who may be shocked—if that is pos- 
sible any longer—at some of the stories. In 
short, Esquire is the complete antithesis, in 
every respect, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

So much for generalities. 

Getting down to fundamentals, we find, 
curiously enough, that although Esquire 
puts out an amazing number of big names 
every month, only about 25 per cent of the 
material is commissioned in advance. “Con- 
trary to the general impression,” Arnold 
Gingrich, the editor, told me, “the majority 
of Esquire’s features are not commissioned 
in advance—that is, material prepared on 
assignment—but, for the most part, repre- 
sent selections from manuscripts received 
without solicitation. I should say that at 
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the present time fully 75 per cent of our 
material comes to us this way.” 

If you run up against a big name, and it 
is a matter of taking an equal story by a 
big name writer or by an unknown, the 
editor will naturally choose the big name 
author. On the cover of Esquire almost 
every month you find such names as Ernest 
Hemingway, Rockwell Kent, Emil Ludwig, 
Bertrand Russell, Andre Maurois, Alan 
Villiers, Ernest Boyd, Arnold Zweig, Lord 
Dunsany, Luigi Pirandello, Edward Doh- 
erty, William March, Jim Tully, Courtney 
Ryley Cooper, Raymond Knight, Gilbert 
Seldes, Burton Rascoe, Sigmund Spaeth 
and Meyer Levin. 


Esquire pays unknown authors fair rates, 
thought it cannot, naturally, get big names 
for the same prices. The unknown author 
will get $50 from Esquire for his first story 
and $75 for his second story. The average 
payment for contributions is $100. When 
you consider that the preferred length for 
stories and articles runs from 2,000 to 
3,000 words, and that nothing, not even a 
two-part story, should run to over 6,000 
words, this rate of payment looks attractive. 

Esquire is all the more important as a 
market because it does not insist upon the 
usual commercial formula requirements. It 
does run stories that might very well ap- 
pear in Collier’s or Liberty, but on the other 
hand it runs a good many that could never 
crash those markets simply because they do 
not follow the rigid formulas. Such stories 
are not “arty” or bizarre. 

While 63 per cent of Esquire’s readers 
are college graduates, you must remember 
that a college education in this country is 
no indication of an appreciation of litera- 
ture. The reader I. Q. in relation to ap- 
preciation of literary subtleties is lower in 
Esquire, in my opinion, than in Aflantic, 
Harper’s, Story, Stage or The New Yorker. 
A good indication of a magazine’s own idea 
of its reader’s I. Q. is its book review col- 
umn, Esquire’s is conducted by Burton Ras- 
coe about whom Isabell Patterson wrote: 
“As a critic he is a wonderful newspaper 
man. His lack of a code of ethics is no 
material support .. .” 
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Stories by new authors, published in the 
two latest issues of Esquire are decidedly 
not of the formula type. Some are more or 
less fantastic ; some are realistic and psycho- 
logical studies. These pieces, excellent in 
themselves, would in, my opinion, have no 
chance whatever with the other big maga- 
zines, and yet they have been the means of 
establishing something of a reputation for 
these young writers. In the June issue, for 
example, a young new writer named Robert 
Snider is introduced with his story “Without 
Flowers.” This is frankly a fantasy, begin- 
ning with the suicide of a man and with the 
adventures of his disembodied spirit which 
could stand off and view his smashed body 
being collected from the sidewalk. The cur- 
ious twist in this story lies, not so much 
in the adventures of the disembodied spirit, 
as in the fact that a woman enters as soon 
as the suicide takes place, following the 
spirit around, and bringing about some other 
deaths. This woman is merely one of the 
manifestations of Death himself. 


In the July issue are three stories by au- 
thors never published before. “Hew to the 
Line,” by Alan Barth, is a rather ironical 
study of the means used by a salesman to 
get a big contracting job for his firm. For 
business. purposes only he makes love to the 
daughter of the man who is giving out the 
contract, said daughter being a rather re- 
pressed maiden over 30. The funny part 
of it all is that the girl finds out in time 
what the man’s real purpose is, and, though 
she never sees him again, sees to it that 
he gets the contract. This may sound pretty 
silly in outline, but read the story and you 
will find out why it was accepted. There 
is a certain maturity of writing that Esquire 
seems to demand, and that is apparent in all 
the stories taken from new writers. 


“Tonight and Forever,” by Guido D’Agos- 
tino, is a study of an old man on a park 
bench, homeless and penniless, who deter- 
mines every night that he will get a job the 
next day, only to sink back into a state of 
hopelessness which has driven him from a 
comfortable position in life to keeping com- 
pany with tramps. Not a pleasant story by 
any means, but it does produce the effect 
that an intelligent man can appreciate. You 





will notice, also, that Esquire has no silly 
taboo when it comes to speaking of the de- 
pression. 


“A Pitcher Grows Tired,’ by Ashley 
Buck, another new writer, is the kind of 
study that might have appeared in the Amer- 
ican Mercury. It is simply a story of a 
pitcher who is getting old, and who man- 
ages to win games through his nerve and 
brain, although his pitching arm is no good 
for more than two games a week. The 
shadow of dispair that hangs over him is 
very well developed, and men who know 
baseball can appreciate the pitcher’s position. 


is Is in the articles and in the humor, how- 
ever, that Esquire reveals its true editorial 
tone. Its attitude toward women is one of 
the most definite things about it. An intelli- 
gent woman of my acquaintance, who has 
done a good deal of writing, was very in- 
dignant over a couple of humorous articles. 
“Esquire,” she said positively, “provides 
henpecked men with the same sort of back- 
biting outlet they find at lodge meetings, 

where women are not admitted.” 


In the July issue is an article by Gregory 
Mason, the anthropologist, entitled “How 
Women Tell Right From Left.’ This rep- 
resents a man’s ideas, gained through bitter 
experience, on women drivers. He takes it 
for granted that women cannot even tell be- 
tween their right hands and their left hands, 
but mentions various goofy means by which 
they can tell right from left’ when driving. 

Sheldon Dick’s “Divorce in the Manger” 
(Mr. Dick used to be a literary agent who 
saw the error of his ways and reformed— 
he is now a writer) is a little honey about 
the wife who just adored animals. She fills 
the house with a dog, a cat, a lamb and other 
animal friends. Whenever the husband ob- 
jests to the mess they create he is in the 
wrong. At the end you are so sorry for the 
poor fellow that you applaud the kick be- 
tween the eyes he leaves each pet as he de- 
parts, a deserter or a refugee—whichever 
you look at it. 


There are several departments in Esquire 
taken care of by staff members, such as 
those on the latest clothes, cars, moving pic- 
tures and books. There is a pretty wide field 
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for articles, since Esquire features from 12 
to 15 every month. One is Ernest Heming- 
way’s letter from Africa about a big game 
hunt he had undertaken. It is possible that 
Esquire ran these because of Hemingway’s 
name, but on the other hand, if Hemingway 
had not gone to Africa, it is equally pos- 
sible that Ignatz Dingleberry, of Kalmazoo, 
might have sold Esquire some articles about 
big game hunting—provided Ignatz had gone 
to Africa and shot lions, leopards and buf- 
faloes as did Mr. Hemingway. — 


If you know any men, not necessarily fa- 
mous people, who do things decidedly out 
of the ordinary, you might have an excellent 
chance of writing articles about them for 
Esquire. In the July issue is a thrilling story 
called “Hand to Shagreen,” by Major Paul 
Brown, about a scientist unknown to the lay- 
man who specializes in jumping into the 
water with a certain sea animal and jabbing 
a harpoon through its gills. This creature 
is none other than the most ferocious and 
voracious beast in the world—the great white 
shark, which averages 45 feet in length, 
and is a direct descendant of a prehistoric 
monster twice as large but not one bit more 
ferocious. If you know anything so much 
out of the ordinary, query Mr. Gingrich or 
Mr. Levin. Don’t, on the other hand, write 
articles on subjects that you think may ap- 
peal to men—such as on pipes, getting your 
information from encyclopedias. Unless your 
stuff is new Esquire won’t want it. 


If you write humor, it will be better if 
you make it nut humor, like the goofy ar- 
ticles written by Raymond Knight, the com- 
mander of the Cuckoos, of radio fame. 
What? Never heard of Ray Knight? Well, 
if you haven’t, throw an eye over this para- 
graph from his latest idiocy called “Hi! Hi! 
I Spy!” 


“‘PU 2 Reporting for duty sir!’ The 
scene was Scotland Back Yard in 1916. 
On one side of the Chief’s office was the 
British General Staff and on the other side 
was the Staff of Punch. To my way of 
thinking it was all Staff and nonsense. But 
I kept my own counsel. He was an English 
barrister by the name of F. Paunceforte 
Peake of the legal firm of Peake, Peake, 
Peake and Boo. I always enjoyed climbing 
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the stairs of their office, because on going 
home, it was so much fun sliding down the 
barristers. But I’m getting away from my 
story.” 

You can even go so far as to give us 
something utterly impossible like “The Story 
of John Blanchard”—about a man who sud- 
denly discovered that he could fly—without 
benefit of airplanes. Esquire, as with all 
magazines, needs humor. 

Being a man’s magazine, it devotes six 
or seven articles a month to sports. Articles 
by champions in various fields appear often, 
but if you prove you know what you are 
talking about you can sell Esquire. Sports 
already treated include polo, tennis, diving, 
gliding, fishing, boxing. Articles on foot- 
ball would be good at this time, though it 
is too late for baseball articles. Hockey 
and other winter sports offer a wide open 
field right now. Query Mr. Levin. 


(Continued to page 41) 












Plots and Plot Ideas 


These suggested plots are assembled for you by the United Press, world’s greatest news 
gathering agency. The solutions offered are 100 per cent fictitious and are oe only to 
offer writers ideas, not to imply relations of any sort against the characters involved. 


By THE UNITED PREss 


NEW YORK—(UP)—The startling de- 
tails of what police describe as the “Murder 
Swindle”—a unique form of racketeering— 
were outlined today ... 

Police said the racket worked this way : 


Sparacino received a telephone call last 
November threatening him with death unless 
_ he “paid off plenty.” Scola then appeared, 
police said, and offered to square the threats 
without cost. They went to see a third man, 
there was an altercation and Scola fired three 
shots at the stranger, who fell, police said. 

A red stain spread over the shirt front of 
the prostrate man. Scola allegedly seized 
Sparacino by arm, shouting “beat it before 
the cops come or we'll all burn.” 

Later, police said, Scola said he would 
have to have $3,000 to square the killing, 
with the police. Sparacino paid but when 
Scola asked $600 more he notified detectives. 

Here’s a good incident for a novelet; the 
above being a good excuse for the crook to 
have one of the characters in his power. 

Or you might have two crooks suspected 
of a robbery with the “hot” goods ditched. 
The detective needs to produce the “goods” 
to hang the crime on the crooks. He holds 
Crook A incommunicado, and get a stool to 
work the above racket with him in conjunc- 
tion with a friend of Crook B, who on being 
told of the “murder” makes tracks for the 
“goods” and being trailed, gets nabbed. 





MILWAUKEE—Henry Watson applied 
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for a divorce from Othlie Watson in Judge 
Walter Schinz’s Court. 

“I was getting a shave,” he said, “and the 
barber was telling of an amorous experience 
the night before. He described his new girl 
in great detail and suddenly said, ‘Look, 
there she goes now.’ ” 

Watson said he looked. 

“It was my wife,” he said. “Of course I 
wouldn’t do anything then because the barber 
had a sharp razor over my throat.” 


He was granted a divorce. 


There are a variety of ways in which this 
yarn might be handled. Used as a character 
sketch to show the inner conflicts of the 
man, it might have a chance at a “Quality” 
market. Handled humorously with the bar- 
ber as the main character would be still an- 
other manner. You can “sex” this up as the 
opening for a short for Pep. 


VIA NEW YORK—In the tiny heel- 
print of a woman’s shoe, niched in the sand 
of Long Island Sound, authorities hoped to- 
day to find a clue that may unravel the 
mysteries surrounding the death of John 
Blank, wealthy 70-year-old recluse. 


Blank plunged to his death in the Sound 
from a cliff which adjoins his luxurious es- 
tate near here. A midnight cocktail party 
preceded the enigmatic death, police be- 
lieved as they worked on the theory that the 










































elderly retired business man was warily led 
to the cliff and pushed into the water after 
being robbed. 

Neighbors told of seeing three mysterious 
strangers visit Blank’s richly decorated home 
a few hours before he disappeared, to be 
found two days later floating in the Sound. 
In the living room of his home four cocktail 
glasses and a partially filled bottle of whisky 
were discovered. A disarrayed pack of play- 
ing cards were nearby. 

From a sandy cove near the home to the 
peak of the cliff police found a dim trail left 
by a man’s shoes. Dotting the crusted sand 
at intervals were the heel-prints of a woman. 
There was a possibility, police believed, that 
a woman led Blank to the scene of his death, 
or that perhaps she herself committed the 
crime. 

Near the cliff his wallet, open and empty, 
was found. Homer, a son, told police his 
father was carrying several thousand dol- 
lars the day before his death. 

Fingerprint experts of New York arrived 
today to look for markings on the cocktail 
glasses, liquor bottle and the playing cards. 
Toxicologists came to examine Blank’s 
stomach. Police said they found a strong 
odor of drugs on the body and believed the 
victim may have been poisoned. 

Another thread in the bizarre case led to 
a man still in Sing Sing. Fingerprints found 
in the home appear to be his. 

Let us suppose that the murdered man 
was not murdered. Perhaps he killed him- 
self after making it seem that others had 
done tt. Knowing he was about to die be- 
cause of some disease, he decided to kill him- 
self and put the blame on three persons: the 
convict, the woman, and the mysterious third 
party. The solution might come after dis- 
covering that the poison was purchased by 
the dead man (which will complicate the 
solution). The real solution comes when a 
detective notices a blister on the dead man’s 
foot. The blister was caused by the rubbing 
of the small shoe supposed to belong to the 
woman, 


NEW YORK-—A desperate subway sta- 
tion struggle between a Negro and a white 
man ended tragically today when the men, 
locked in each other’s arms, toppled off the 
platform and were ground to death under 
the wheels of an oncoming train. 
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Service on the West Side I. R. T. was 
held up for 21 minutes. 

Both men were poorly dressed and a mu- 
nicipal lodging house ticket was found in a 
pocket of the Negro’s coat. He was about 
35. The white man appeared about 40 years 
old. 

Apparently no one saw the start of the 
fight or knew what caused it. The man in 
the change booth said he heard the sound of 
a dispute, then saw the two men standing 
toe to toe slugging at each other. 

Gathering passengers screamed a warning 
as the train roared into the station but the 
antagonists, intent only on each other, 
twisted closer to the edge of the platform 
and dropped under the train just as the 
motorman jammed on his brakes. 


Two men, each wishing to commit suicide 
to help their families, but prohibited by a 
clause in their insurance, decide to make it 
seem accidental and stage a fight on the plat- 
form of the subway. Told from the view- 
point of one of the men, it would make an 
ideal story for a “little” magazine. Or a 
swell incident in an action story between two 
of your characters, who through your use of 
Mark Twains old dodge, kill each other off. 


CHICAGO—Into the courtroom filed the 
jury. Judge Philip Finnegan, preparing for 
another day of the racket conspiracy trial of 
18 men, rubbed his eyes and so far forgot 
judicial dignity as to gape. 

Juror No. 1 had a black eye. Juror No. 3 
was adjusting a slipping bandage across his 
nose. Juror No. 8 limped and made no 
secret of the fact that muscular effort was 
distasteful. Others of the venire obviously 
were the worse for wear. 

“Gentlemen,” said Judge Finnegan, “what 
es 
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The foreman—Juror. No. 1—interrupted. 

“We've been locked up 117 days,” he told 
the judge. “Yesterday was warm, so we 
played baseball. What of it?” 

“Nothing,” said Finnigan, repressing a 
smile. “Nothing at all. Let’s proceed, 
gentlemen.” 

The trial began Jan. 4. It is expected to 
end Thursday. 

This suggests an idea that doesn’t neces- 
sarily need the use of the above incident. 
Have the story open with the jury locked in 
their room deciding the case. All the reader 
will know about the case therefore is what 
the jurors say. Have the case unfold to him 
as the jurors talk. Get a little jury experi- 
ence first for local color. 


TOLEDO, Ohio—Eleanor Jean Kelly, 23, 
played Portia for her sick father here. 

Miss Kelly won the distinction of being 
the first woman not a lawyer to plead a case 
before the Court of Appeals here. 


By special dispensation of the court, she 
appeared before it as attorney for her father. 

The young woman’s blue eyes sparkled 
and she flashed a delightful smile as she 
acknowledged compliments of court attaches 
on her presentation of the case, an appeai 
against the state department’s refusal to 
grant certain preferred claims in a closed 
bank. 

“This isn’t my first experience in court,” 
she laughed. “I tried a divorce case recently 
for dad, and won it. No, I’ve never studied 
law nor public speaking. It just comes nat- 
urally—I’m Irish,” she flashed. 

With the woman in love with the other 
attorney and knowing that if she wins, she 
loses the love of the man, you have an ideal 
Love Story situation. What would the wom- 
an do? Would she win the case for a sick 
father who must win this case to become 
financially independent and retire, or, will 
she lose the case and marry the opposing 
attorney? 





The Religious Article 


By Omer Henry 


' ONESTLY, are you selling stuff 
now?” How many times have I 
heard that same plaintive question 

in the past few weeks! With never a varia- 

tion Some writers have the notion that one 
can’t sell copy now-a-days! Nothing could 
be farther from the truth! 
I’m selling my stuff. And I’m doing it 
every week in a field that may interest you. 
Note carefully this letter which came yes- 
terday afternoon: 


Dear Mr. Henry: 

You have recently sent us some good news 
articles, so we naturally thought of you when 
planning for our Home department page in the 
New Century Leader. Can’t you find an un- 
usually good department in a small Sunday- 
school—one of three hundred members or less 
—a department which is live, up-to-date, and 
accomplishing worth-while things? 

We are not, however, especially interested 
in illustrative material, certainly not in photo- 
graphs of the members or officers.. We might 
accept cards, folders, or other printed or home- 


made material that has proved helpful in build- 
ing up the department or making it a success. 
Your article should not be more than a thou- 
sand words in length and should be accom- 
panied by not more than two illustrations un- 
less these are of extremely attractive or in- 
teresting or of unusual merit in some other 
way. 
Very truly yours, 
New Century LEApER. 

Does that look like an order for an article? 
It does! At noon the day following the re- 
ceipt of that letter, the article was done— 
900 words—and in the mail! It will reach 
the New Century Leader before the 25th of 
this month, the deadline for copy to get in 
in order to be read and paid for in the fol- 
lowing month. 

In the field of religious articles the pro- 
fession isn’t crowded. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say it isn’t crowded with 
talent. There is a distinct market for the 
sort of article I am getting ready to de- 
scribe, and, although %c to 1c a word is the 
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rate usually paid, with a liberal allowance 
for pictures when they can be used, there 
is little let up on the buying. 

I have had two page, single spaced letters 
from editors of religious publications telling 
me exactly what they want and how they 
want it. The group of religious paper edi- 
tors, with a few exceptions, are a splendid 
class of folk to do business with, and are 
even more willing to help the conscientious 
_ writer produce copy that will fit the require- 
ments of their publications than the editors 
of nearly any other type of periodical. 

What do these religious magazines use? 
Take a look at one of the leaders in the 
field, The New Century Leader published by 
the David C. Cook Publishing Company of 
Elgin, Illinois. Never yet have I met or 
heard of a writer who was dissatisfied with 
the way this company treats its writers. In- 
stead, it is known far and wide as the 
“friendly house with helpful editors.” 

The June issue (which will be mailed to 
you for ten cents in stamps) contains: The 
first seven pages, excluding the inside of 
the front cover, that was solicited from 
noted writers. There’s no use for writers 
to submit material for these pages unless 
invited to do so. But, with page 8 and con- 
tinuing through. page 27, including several 
pieces of pages—run-overs—in the back of 
the book, are made up of free lance con- 
tributions. This amounts to 20 pages or so 
—around 20,000 words—which is bought, 
each month, from free lance magazine 
writers who know church and Sunday school 
life. 

The first article is titled “When is the 
Sunday School Teacher Trained? by O. G. 
Herbrecht. Mr. Herbrecht is a frequent 
contributor to this and similar periodicals, 
but his article might have been written by 
almost any person who would give thought 
to the subject. Some of his points are: A 
Sunday school teacher is trained when he is 
himself possessed of the thing he is trying 
to achieve in his pupils ; when he has achieved 
freedom of movement; when he is tuned 
to the moods of his pupils. The fill-in is 
merely an elaboration of those points. Noth- 
ing hard about it, is there? 

The second article which the free lance 


might have sold is titled “How Can We 
Teach Religion?” It is written by James H. 
Snowden, also a familiar name in the book. 
As it happens this is the second of a series 
of articles. 

The next two or three pages are made up 
of very brief articles of which the New 
Century Leader buys many each month. 

“Making the Assignment” by Merrill N. 
Howard is another common sense article 
which a school teacher who knows his Sun- 
day school certainly could have written. Fol- 
lowing are pages telling of projects and ad- 
vertising. All short — no more than 500 
words in any of them, and many with fewer 
words. The next page has to do with pro- 
moting interest in missions, a How-to ar- 
ticle. And next is a short discussion of im- 
proving the Biblical knowledge of a class. 

I shan’t go through the entire book tell- 
ing what is in it. If you’re interested, get it 
and study it yourself. 

On pages 22 and 23 are two articles of 
mine. The first is about a boys’ Sunday 
school class which has a perfect record for 
attendance for a year, and how the Sunday 
school superintendent managed to achieve it ; 
the second tells about how a church solved 
the problem of getting more room and doing 
it inexpensively. The first carries one illus- 
tration; the second three. 

A few points need mentioning in this ar- 
ticle that have not been touched. First, you 
must write a constructive discussion. Un- 
fortunate conditions do exist in Sunday 
schools. Of that the publishers are only too 
well aware, but no good comes from yelping 
about the faults. Instead, you should sug- 
gest something that will improve conditions. 

For example: You know of a class where 
the members are continually late. How 
could they be made to get there on time? 
The answer to that question would be a con- 
structive article. And, if handled in a rea- 
sonably-clever fashion, it should find a mar- 
ket. Not, however, with the New Century 
Leader as it is a publication for “Pastors, 
superintendents, teachers, and laymen” with 
emphasis, it seems to me, on the officers. 
Adult Bible Class, a publication that goes to 
the laiety, would be the more likely buyer. 
This magazine, with a new editor, is tem- 
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porarily not buying much, In the course of 
a few weeks—two or three months at most, 
it will be back in the market. 

The article must be constructive. What 
else?. The writing should be clear. A fresh 
point of view should be struck, if possible. 
Give the editors a bit of variety. They ap- 
preciate it. 

And always remember, in writing this 
sort of copy, your suggestions must be use- 
able. Don’t try to do any fine writing. 
Simply write clearly, interestingly, and con- 
cisely. That is all that is required. 

The person unfamiliar with this phase 
of writing will be amazed to know of the 
scope of the field. There is hardly a publish- 
ing house (religious) that does not issue 
quarterlies, story papers, methods publica- 
tions, and the like which are in the market, 
more or less actively for this kind of ma- 
terial. 

A prospective writer, perhaps, would do 
well to write to one or more publishing 
houses, asking for samples of the periodicals 
using methods of news articles. A conscien- 
tious study of them will prove helpful, and 
if put into practice, will result in many small 
checks which will total, in the run of a year, 
a rather surprising sum. 

Here is a list of publishing houses that 
use material such as I’ve been describing in 
this article: 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Ill. 
This house is always fair, helpful, and appre- 
ciative. 

Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth Avenue, 
Nashville, Tenn. A good house, fair, prompt 
in dealing with manuscripts, friendly. 

Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. This company publishes a large 
number of quarterlies, story papers, helps. 

U. B. Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio. Friendly 
editors. Some of them a little inclined to be 
slow in reporting, and rates low. 

Augustana Publishing House, Rock Island, Il. 
Contributions to publications of this house 
should go to the individual editors whose ad- 
dresses may be obtained from the publishers. 

Gospel Trumpet Publishing House, Anderson, Ind. 
Publishers of literature for the Church of God. 
Fair rates. 

Standard Publishing House, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rates low. Do not buy much from free lancers. 

Presbyterian Publishing House, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rates low. Friendly, Prompt reports. 

Eden Publishing House, 1724 Chouteau, St, Louis, 

Mo. Low rates. Buying little now. 
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The American Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
— Sunday School Union, Philadelphia, 
a. 
The Unity Publications, Kansas City, Mo. 


When one takes into consideration that 
each of these houses publishes a group of 
periodicals, he begins to see the opportunity 
in this field. And these publications are 
buying now! 

Your first step is to send stamps to the 
houses listed above getting copies of the 
magazines they issue. The reason for send- 
ing stamps is to pay the postage on the mag- 
azines coming to you, and the time of the 
clerk who wraps them. Publishers usually 
make no charge for sending sample copies to 
writers, when their letters of inquiry are 
typed, brief and intelligent. Since the only 
way the publisher has to know you is by your 
letter, I urge the use of a good crisp bond 
paper with your name printed at the top. 
The inclusion of words such as “Writer” 
or “Author” or “Journalist” under your 
name has always seemed silly to me. Many 
of my friends though list along the side of 
their stationery the prominent magazines to 
which they have sold, and use printed en- 
velopes for the editor’s use in replying. All 
this “front” inspires confidence in the editor 
that he is not dealing with someone who is 
well intentioned but not able. 





Dear Epitor: 

The first monthly number of Cocoa and Choco- 
late, an international trade and industrial a 
devoted exclusively to the cocoa and chocolate in- 
and Chocolate Publishing Company, of 19 East 
dustries, will be issued in September by the Cocoa 
47th Street, New York. 

We are looking for articles on the nutritive 
qualities of cocoa and chocolate, which must be 
original. 

H. J. Laucuron. 


Trotter and Pacer, New York, advise “In bank- 
ruptcy.” 

Illustrated Milliner, 417 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, which has been in temporary suspension, 
resumes with the August issue. Appeal is to the 
retail milliner, using articles of shop methods, mer- 
chandising, window trims, etc. 





Nebulae, Imlay City, Michigan, is the newest 
poetry magazine to come to our desk. June is the 
second issue. Leon J. Gaylor is editor, Payment 
in prizes. Want “verse representative of the ideas 
and ideals of today. No form or style is barred 
if it is truly worthy of consideration as poetry. 
Ours is a strictly independent publication.” Report 
in one week. 
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a half of a third, and a short story for 

fun: it didn’t seem to be the sort of 
story anybody would buy. I mailed it out 
on inspiration, however, and on November 
27, 1933 a letter with a check came from 
the editor of Esquire. 

My first impression, after putting down 
on paper for two years the damnedest things, 
was that somebody was slightly screwy to 
pay for anything I wrote. This innate 
modesty changed inevitably, of course, to 
delusions of grandeur on the thirty-eighth 
reading of the editor’s comment. He said, 
“Tt’s a swell story, and I am confident that 
you are going places.” He said, “I’d like to 
have a photograph of you and a few facts 
about yourself.” 


[: two years, I had written two novels, 


The Gently Rising Curve 


By Louis Pau 








two chapters of my novel fourteen times 
completely. Since it was still rotten, you 
can imagine how I felt about “Jedwick.” 
Reading in one place or another of the 
thrill that comes once in a lifetime, the 
day your first story is down in print, I 
looked around for someone to sue. I’ve 
been framed, I thought. Incidentally I 
fancied that the photograph I had sent 
by request, printed as received, would 
land me at least a minor role in Cald- 
well’s “Tobacco Road.” It didn’t. 

You’d naturally wonder why a full- 
grown man of thirty-two, in possession 
of the five major senses, should still imag- 
ine he could write; you’d wonder why, 
indeed, even if he eventually did. Lately 

a New York edi- 





Certainly I was 


tor asked me, 


going. places. I 
could write rings 
around the moon. 
I’d always known 
it, but was having 
some difficulty in 


“Let’s have something from one of the DicEst 
readers who has just broken through”. 

Here it is! 

Louis Paul’s first story appeared in Esquire, 
and so did his second. And then, surprisingly 
enough he somersaulted his third story to Woman's 
Home Companion and also his fourth. Kenneth 
Littauer, Cotxrer’s fiction editor, said about Mr. 


frankly, how the 
devil I had drifted 
into the typewrit- 
er-banging game. 
He meant that I 
seemed to talk 


convincing people 
who buy litera- 
ture. I had never 
considered editors 


tant writers today.” 





Paul, “he is one of the most promising and impor- 


His agent is Jacques Chambrun. 


sanely enough; 
why didn’t I sell 
automobiles or 
run an elevator? 








stupid, which 

some, like a percentage of everbody else, 
certainly are; when they couldn’t see my 
work, I allowed, as they say Down East, 
that it was fairly rotten. Rereading it, with- 
out ego, I bless them for their kind com- 
ments on my bDilious illiterate stuff, and 
pray now and then that they’ll get to a nice 
editorial Heaven where only three manu- 
scripts are received a month and they’re all 
by Roark Bradford. 

The great shock was when “No More 
Trouble for Jedwick” was published. It 
read like the lousiest writing I’d ever 
done, and no one knows how lousy that 
is but me. And I couldn’t change it. My 
other work had been around where, en- 
joying a brain fever of second thoughts, 
I could rewrite it. I had revised the first 
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Well, I had run 
elevators and scld automobiles, as a matter 
of fact I sold two automobiles one year, but 
ran a great many more elevators than that. 
What I said to the editor was that I’d like to 
be a bum but didn’t have the courage of my 
convictions, so I had turned to writing as a 
sort of compromise. The editor laughed. 

Like most attempts to be witty this was 
only a half-truth. My early life had been 
too disordered by the army and the love 
of a city boy for the open countryside for 
me to catch a formal education on the 
way. I read the dictionary in a shack in 
British Columbia like stock brokers read 
dope volumes of transactions, quotations, 
fundamental statistics. Unspoiled by Latin 
declensions, suspended prepositions or the 
weary transliterations of school teachers’ 
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Julius Caesar, I learned something of 
Shakespeare’s exquisite poetry for myself; 
I absorbed something of the Gallic grand 
manner from Anatole, France, enjoyed 
Stevenson’s fine workmanship, appreciated 
Wilde’s facile patter, Dicken’s sentimental 
genius, Beerbohm’s glass-like translucence 
of thought, Dreiser’s lumbering dissections ; 
read the others, startng with Aeschylus and 
ending with Heywood Broun. In my waking 
hours I taught English to men of eight- 
een nationalities who couldn’t understand 
a single word of the language I was seeking. 

I didn’t learn a damn thing about writ- 
ing from either of these pregnant sources, 
worse luck, but found myself inoculated 
with the deadly virus, the empirical am- 
bition to add another voice, no matter 
how insignificantly piping, to the grand 
tradition of letters. 

This, like a seal, juggling an apple, two 
bananas and a high hat, is a good trick 
if you do it. What I decided was to study 
those bananas, inside and out; that is to 
say, know all there was to know about 
my equipment. I secured ever technical 
language book the lists and my pocket- 
book supplied. You should have seen my 
prose. It pinwheeled and threw off col- 
ored lights, dazzled the ears, eyes, nose 
and throat, got in the hair and banged 
and crackled like Chinese firecrackers. I 
might have learned how to cut out prayer 
streamers and set up as a Buddist monk. 
It was some time before I got the knack 
of finishing a sentence in a single page. 
I sneered at Sherwood Anderson’s ele- 
mentary sentence jabs; me, gentlemen, I 
could make Syntax hop through the eye 
of a needle or leap like a mountain goat 
from crag to crag with one hand tied 
behind its back. Story meant nothing so 
long as my infinitives remained virgin 
and my whoms could carry themselves 
unblushingly in society. My complex was 
inferioring all over the place. 

Then a book editor told me something. 
He said, “You’ve got talent, Paul, but 
God knows you’re no Proust. Get off the 
paper. "The object of telling a story, oddly 
enough, is simply to tell a story. Every 
adjective that doesn’t acquaint us with a 
brand new fact is cluttering up your 
narrative. Your vocabulary is astounding 
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—but then so is the dictionary’s. Your 
stuff has got to make people want to read 
it, not take it home and study it.” 

I didn’t believe a word he said. Ha, 
I thought; trying to strangle a magnificent 
prose by catering to the popular demand 
for brevity so that Liz Bingle can run 
the washing machine and read my book 
at the same time. The hell with Liz! 
Who claimed to be a Proust? I’ve got 
“The Past Recaptured” on my desk, but 
it’s only for show. I had got the story 
of Jedwick from a bindle stiff in Virginia 
a few weeks before. Well, I thought I’d 
try out this devastatingly new technique, 
anyway. I'll try anything once, and 
sometimes twice, since I learn slowly. 
I liked the result well enough, but it 
didn’t seem to be me. Well, Esquire’s 
editor seemed to like it. 

He also proceeded to prove that he 
had meant his phrase about going places 
by showing the script to an agent who 
wrote, saying that he managed for H. G. 
Wells and Andre Maurois, and so on. 
My delusions of grandeur inflated again 
so that you could almost smell the fumes. 
All I need, I thought, is an agent and a 
couple of stories, and H. G. Wells can 
look to his Laurels and Maurois to his 
Hardys. I must have felt flippy to per- 
petrate such a pun. In six months my 
agent will no doubt be writing to prom- 
ising authors saying that, so they may 
understand his work, he now handles 
such people as Rupert Hughes, William 
McFee, Romain Rolland and Louis Paul. 
My name last was a neat touch of mod- 
esty. I murmured a few sedate hot-chas, 
and ripped the scraps of my literary 
grab bag up by the roots and mailed 
them hot-foot, so to speak, to the man 
who was to promulgate my genius. 

I sent eight pieces. He returned seven 
of them, saying, gently, that they were 
excellent but diffuse, did not quite fit into 
the usual magazine requirement. Of the 
eighth he said: “It’s a nice love story. 
I’m hopeful of placing it.” Gently, in- 
deed, he is still hopeful at the present 
writing. I thought that tale as good as 
anything I’d ever be likely to do. 

My gay hot-chas weakened—imper- 
ceptibly, but surely. Then I sort of got 
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mad. I’m deliberate, mostly, but fancy 
getting a little sore now and then is a 
downright duty. I angered up a bit, mur- 
muring, “Diffuse.” I muttered “Diffuse, 
hey? Diffuse, by God! Not enough 
body .. . don’t see my subtle satire, my 
music-like prose, my . I'll give you a 
plot, by jingo. Diffuse, damn it all!” And 
I wrote a detective story. 





Everybody liked the detective story. 
But nobody bought it. One editor wrote: 
“Louis Paul’s story, ‘ > is beauti- 
fully and interestingly written. The plot 
he has chosen is also well constructed; 
but I don’t like the plot.” The hot-chas 
and the getting a little sore were coalescing 
into something a little bewildering. What 
I did, eventually, was to stick a pin into 
my delusions of grandeur, get over being 
a little sore, and sit down and write a 
story. 

The editor of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion bought it. I wrote a sequel to it.. 
The editor bought that with headspinning 
celerity. I made whoopee, and was about 
to point out the advantage of having my 
name imprinted on my agent’s stationery, 
but discarded the suggestion as bad taste. 
The editor of Esquire had bought another 
of my stories, too; then he turned down 
so many of them that, as I passed the 
building where I had once run an elevator, 
I thought very seriously of asking if they 
wouldn’t forgive and forget. 


It seems to be curiously like the 
savants’ conception of Evolution; a series 
of ups and downs, with a gently rising 
curve. However, I don’t believe in Evo- 
lution—one of the few theories in the 
world that I’ll passionately argue about. 
And if my writing doesn’t get me further 
than Evolution has got the human race, 
then H. G. Wells still appears to be se- 
sure. The happy part of it is that you 
never can tell. : 


Dwelling momentarily on the happy 
part of it, I feel peculiarly qualified as an 
unknown but still inconquerably strug- 
gling writer to sling a bunch of poison 
ivy at those men of limited talent and 
vision who discourage the young writer 
by pointing out the thorny path, undeco- 
rated by primroses, he trods; the heart- 








breaking disappointments, the public 
indifference, the editor’s self-satisfied as- 
surance. Let them bury their own dead. 
Let them argue sadly from their vast ex- 
perience. They’ll buy your stuff when it’s 
right. Even suppose one never does do a 
bang-up story. Be nonchalant, like the 
lad in Noel Coward’s drama who an- 
swered gravely, “Oh, yes; I write un- 
produced plays.” That’s one design for 
living. 

No note like the present is complete, 
naturally, unless the author limn out his 
ambitions, the dreamy thoughts that 
come at night and fade like morning stars 
into the prosaic light of the work day— 
a sort of “what would you like to be, 
Prescott, when you grow up into a big, 
big man?” 

Well, I’d like to make ’em buy the 
stories J like. ; 

It’s a good ambition, with practically 
no chance of realization. 





Dear Eprror: 

Some weeks ago I sent Ripley a suggestion for 
his feature, with the usual “Submitted at regular 
rates” notation. And, believe it or not, ht used it 
a couple of weeks ago. Receiving no check, I 
wrote King Features, this time suggesting that I 
would appreciate early rectipt of payment. I then 
received one of Ripley’s books, duly autographed, 
presumably as payment in full. 

It strikes me that working writers who send in 
material of this or any sort—that no editor could 
mistake for amattur’s contribution — are imposed 
upon in such instances.* Lord knows that the 
Believe It or Not feature must earn sufficient to 
pay a fair rate for suggestions. No credit is given 
(which in itself means nothing to me or others 
who are trying to pick up a ftw dollars in these 
endeavors) and apparently no payment is given. 
The book I received is priced at a dollar and while 
the autograph is a neat piece of work, it does not 
help to pay for a can of beans or two, or a slab 
of bacon. 

W. L. Licutroor, 
1925 Gltnwood Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Agreed. Ed. 





Dear Eprtor: 

You may be skeptical, but our ad in the Dicest 
pulled inquiries from White Horse, Yukon; sunny 
Caracas, Venezuela, the Bermudas, three of the 
Hawaiian Islands, Quebec, British Columbia, Ta- 
hiti, and the 48 States. Our first student is Mr. 
Gilbert Lewis of Washington who states he is go- 
ing to tell the folks on the hill about us next time 
he calls. Mister, you have the circulation. 

Jacx Hu, 
Hollywood Scenario Service, Calif. 








Faithful Reader Writes A Letter 


An old-timer whose fiction was drawing fan mail when most of 
us were not even a mental picture sits down and writes a letter. 


By FERDINAND BERTHOUD 


HE two-horse sled couldn’t get in be- 

cause of drifts, the load of sawed 

firewood had to be dumped a hun- 
dred and fifty yards from me. Thick over- 
coat on, woolen gloves encased within two 
pairs of dirty socks, a scarf tied over my 
ears and round my head like a turban, I 
strove to lug the wood in in my arms. The 
wind kissed at fifty miles an hour, the ther- 
mometer said thirty 


in these U. S. A. 

Yet here, with less than half an inch of 
timber between me and thirty below zero, 
have I been trying to throw my mind ten 
thousand miles away to write of the sunny 
Africa I then first knew! 

Is it difficult to shiver, blow vapor rings, 
look at banks of snow and write of Africa? 
T’ll say it is! You have my word for it. It’s 

the same as running 





below, but it had to 
be done. Hands busy, 
staggering through 
deep snow, my 
breath froze, my 
nose ran in a dainty 
dribble. Then, at an 
eventual wipe across 
the back of one of 
the socked hands, 
the frozen nose-run 


weather month. 


This really isn’t an article. It is a letter, 
sent in to us unsolicited by one of our sub- 
scribers who was busy at work when the 
weight of circumstances trying to battle him 
down suggested this letter. We received this 
in January but saved it to publish in a warm 


The greatest pleasure we get out of edit- 
ing the DIGEST is in reading the letters 
sent in by subscribers whose varied activities 
and experiences never fail to amaze us. In 
this morning’s mail which brought a sub- 
scription from —— ——, whose father the 
same day was making income tax headlines 
in the N. Y. Times, we also received a 
subscription from ——- ——, who states he 


two films through a 
projector at one and 
the same time. 

I hadn’t seen snow 
for fourteen years. 
When I came to 
America, I first land- 
ed in New York, two 
days after Christmas 
and in a snowstorm. 
To me it was most 


cracked off in white can now er wig agra - daughter has mysterious; Christ- 
: just received a job, and a subscription : : 

sticks. ; from a young lad in Tierra del Fuego who sented *s Africa was 
In the discarded has learned English from the local Metho- our midsummer and 


summer cabin buck- 
ets of water were 





dist missionary and wants to “vend litertur 
to the English-speaking newspapers.” 


the heydey of our 
racing season, here I 








frozen solid; and 

jars of water froze and cracked waiting to 
thaw and tumble to pieces. A stove, res- 
cued from a dump and patched with flat- 
tened-out cans till it looked like a warrior 
who’d lost three eyes, grinned feebly, and 
the wood brought in the previous day still 
held its ice. 

Through the matchboard walls the wind 
cut in like icy razors, the thicknesses of 
newspaper tacked on inside as wallpaper 
ripped away from their moorings. And in 
through the spruce and fir banking, and 
through cracks in the floor almost con- 
gealed air spurted up like icy geysers. 

Where? are you thinking. Spitzbergen? 
Alaska? Laborador? None of ’em! Nota 
bit of it! Right next door to you. In Maine, 
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seemed to have run 
up against the North Pole. 

That landing stands out like an iceberg 
milepost. An American friend met me at 
the boat, and at once noted my cold misery. 
“Would you care for something?” he asked, 
directly I came ashore. ~ 

Naturally in my mind, I instantly saw 
a nice warm private bar, a carpeted floor, 
soft easy chairs, a roaring fire, hot Scotch 
whiskey and an affable barmaid, and blurted 
an eager “Yes! You bet I would!” 

And the damned friend—forgive me for 
saying damned—led me into a cold drug 
store, up against a cold marble counter, in 
front of a coldly white-coated male drug 
clerk—and asked me what flavored Coca 
Cola I'd like. 
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Cold pop! For a full-grown man? From 
Africa? From a whiskey-man’s country? 
A land where toddling children ate lion 
meat. I never was more brazenly insulted. 

My friend saw his mistake, and took 
compassion. “Would you perhaps care for 
something hot instead?” he changed about. 

Whizz! back came the vision of the bar 
parlor, hot Scotch and the sweet barmaid. 
“You bet I would!” I said again. “I’ve a 
spot that shrieks for need of it.” 

“Right,” solaced the friend, and turned 
about. “TI’ll soon fix that. Two clam broths, 
please.” 

Clam broth? I instantly puzzled. That’s 
new one. 

I took one whiff of mine. Just one. Hot 
fish water! Water they’d boiled fish in! 
Holy mackerel! into what queer world had I 
come ? 

Long since then, though, I’ve been forced 
to drink—and, like all zealous men, have 
drunk—hootch, hair tonic, jakey and alky, 
but of fish water and Coca Cola I’ve yet to 
buy my first shot ... 


DIDN’T start writing from a writer’s 

point of view; I’m not a writer. I began 
from loneliness and for company’s sake. I’ve 
had shorts and novelettes in over a score of 
different American magazines and several 
English ones, as well as torturing two 
novels, but none of it has been done from 
any longing to be known as any great au- 
thor. Writing wished itself on me—and 
since has held me handcuffed, leg-ironed, 
straight-jacketed and, here in Maine, wear- 
ing a mile-thick gag. Writing with me has 
been prompted only by the dread, beckoning 
god Nostalgia, by the never-absent yearning 
to be back with the staunch, long-gone 
friends, and in the Land of Long Ago. I 
write to relive my good times. 

The first novelette or story I ever wrote 
was erected on a base built by a bottle of 
good Scotch whiskey, and the possibility it 
caused of utterly forgetting my immediate 
surroundings and of throwing my mind; my 
whole being, into the gorgeous, glamorous 
real fairy land then half a lifetime away. 
Ninety-five hundred words I wrote that day 
—something else wrote it, but my fingers 
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did the key-hitting—and that story sold first 
time out to Adventure. 


i MAINE, looking at doleful pine, fir, 

spruce trees, peering over unbroken 
snow, cutting down trees, sawing ’em into 
lengths, toting ’*em in and chopping ’em, 
carrying water from a spring a quarter of a 
mile away, and having to bust the ice on 
the spring with an axe to get it, cooking 
for myself, digging out paths to the road 
every day, sweeping, washing, mending 
clothes, can my mind yet be in Africa? 

But I’m not the only one. Publishers’ 
blurbs, thought out afterwards, to the con- 
trary, no worthwhile author has ever writ- 
ten good lyrics while suffering from a pain 
in the neck. 

In my case several people have said “Oh, 
you must Jove it. Living in a cabin must be 
just like your old Africa.” Like Africa? 
Do they think Africa has stood stock still 
and idly watched the rest of the world 
forge ahead? Certainly years back I did 
sometimes live in wattle and daub huts, but 
I always had about a score of natives ready 
to attend me. 

What annoys me is that there’s so much 
pay gravel I could prospect in if conditions 
and this Maine film would only let me. I 
was in Southern Rhodesia, then commonly 
spoken of as Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land, in 1896, on my own and when I was 
only seventeen. I had to ride six hundred 
miles from the railhead to reach Bulawayo, 
and was there just after the Jameson Raid, 
and in a hospital in Macloutsie with some 
of the Raiders, then through the Matabele 
Rebellion. 

I’ve run native trading stores, frontier 
hotels, cold storages, have mined for gold— 
once owned one hundred and twelve gold 
claims—ran a mining company and helped 
float several companies, have been partner 
in faro tables, made books on the race 
course, owned race horses, surveyed stratches 
on the Cape to Cairo railroad and had small 
contracts on it, got smashed up in the Boer 
War, mined for diamonds and got skinned 
to the bone. At times made money galore 
—and poured it down the sink. Knew, mixed 
with, gambled and drank with the real old- 
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time frontiersmen and explorers, associated 
with the brave, true frontier prostitutes ; that 
helpful, honest type of real women that now 
for ever has disappeared. 


There’s so much of it that the dismal firs, 
everlasting snow and three-blind-eyed stove 
keep me from seeing. The loveable wasters, 
remittance men, society criminals, younger 
sons of Lords, Dukes and Earls that I used 
to know. Aristocracy striving to hide its 
identity, big names masquerading as Tom, 
Jim, Jack and Johnny. One of my pals, a 
corporal in the Mounted Police, was camou- 
flaged Marquis; one of the most highly edu- 
cated humans I’ve ever met. 


A month ago along came a booklet from 
Rhodesia; the program of the festivities in 
Bulawayo at the fortieth anniversary of the 
taking of Matabeleland from King Loben- 
gula! 

I'll admit it. I’m a sissy. When I got it 
I just sat down with that program and 
blubbered like a kid over a forever lost toy! 

Before me suddenly were pictures of men 
I’d thought dead years ago, name of men 
I’d mined with, gambled and lied with, 
places I’d lived and loafed in, records of 
events that were part of my young world. 
“Gertie” Mageean was there, a tall, husky 
Lieutenant in the British South African Po- 
lice ; the last time I saw “Gertie” was thirty 
years back, and he was bust and we shared 
the same bed. “Tottie” Hay, too, was in 
the book, a man who was with me at the 
Maxim Hotel in Bulawayo, “The Grouser,” 
who was the son of the late General Sir 
Charles Tyler, and “Bullalla” Taylor, of 
whom I’ve often written. Last time I saw 
that Grouser was in a bar, and the barmaid 
—we both were in love with her—was the 
most statuesque Australian woman that ever 
Australia produced. 


And then there was “Tex” Long; old Tex 
was in the program as well. Tex, forty 
when I last saw him, and _ seventy-five 
today. 


Poor Tex, he was one of the most distinct- 
ly old-time American Africans. And at his 
mining camp one day his partner, Pirie, shot 
him. Fired a charge of pheasant shot into 
Tex’s lungs, then drilled a rifle bullet 








through his own head. The Kaffirs buried 
Pirie, and put Tex in a meshila and carried 


him to hospital. At Bulawayo hospital I 
set eyes on Tex for the last time. 


How I remember it! Just about that time 
one of our bartenders, Jimmy Gore—his 
father was an English Bishop—did me a 
favor, and broke an arm in doing it. Jimmie 
went up to hospital, and naturally I went 
up regularly to see him. In the course of 
one of my visits I heard a tragic sigh from 
an adjoining bed and, looking round, dis- 
covered Tex. 


Boy like, I attempted to cheer the old 
prospector up a bit. “Don’t worry, Tex,” 
I sought to encourage him. “You’ve nothing 
to make a fuss about. You'll be out of here 
soon. It’s only a matter of peppered lungs.” 

Tex sighed again, sighed right from his 
feet up, then looked at me allowingly. “I 
know that, Bertie,” he admitted, and his 
tone carried disgust supreme. “I ain’t makin’ 
no fuss about that, am I? What gets me is 
that the job wasn’t done decent. The lousy 
shot me with bird shot!” 





Do you wonder that the snow blinds me 
when I want to write of Africa? 

Do you wonder that the perishing cold 
keeps the smile from the faces I want to 
see? 

You people have me; you're young and 
you can imagine and weave stories from 
whole cloth, while I can’t. As I’ve said, I 
haven’t the power to write at all unless the 
subconscious can soar to the men I’ve known, 
watch things they’ve actually done and hear 
them talking. Never once have I written a 
story that didn’t contain some real happen- 
ings, in most some of the paltry adventures 
have been things in which I took part. Auto- 
biography ; a mass autobiography of a legion 
of frontiersmen, and a land which the fron- 
tier has passed. 

Never mind—wait a minute till I get an- 
other dry handkerchief. When circumstances 
change and the clouds lift and the snow goes 
I'll be in New York again, where there’s 
hot Scotch, decent port wine and life. My 
real old Africa has passed away, but New 
York hasn’t. 

In a quiet room down there I’ll get me a 
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table, place it against a blank wall and get 
out my typewriter. There for sixteen hours 
a day, seven days a week, I'll live in the 
past and my Heaven again. I will watch 
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the venturesome old pals as they career 
across the blank wall, hear their laughing 
voices; smell the cavorting ghost horses’ 
sweat as they prance gaily by. 





Fight! 


sued Jimmy Durante and the Na- 

tional Broadcasting Company for 
$100,000, claiming infringement of copy- 
right without permission, credit, or payment. 
Kreymborg claims several poems that are 
popular in the Durante repetoire were stolen 
from him. The case was heard in the United 
States District Court before Judge Robert 
P. Patterson. 

Kreymborg’s lawyer was Harry Wein- 
berger, who successfully defended Eugene 
O’Neill in some of his famous suits. 

Judge Patterson, having heard the case, 
dismissed Kreymborg’s injunction and dam- 
age suit, and threw the case out of court, de- 
ciding in favor of Jimmy Durante and 
N. B. C. 

Normally such a suit would be cause for 
just a paragraph in the Digest. This, how- 
ever, is a special case which goes far beyond 
either Kreymborg or Durante. 

Assuming as Judge Patterson did assume 
in his opinion, that Durante did make use of 
Kreymborg’s poems without credit, pay- 
ment, or permission, his decision, in our 
studied opinion, nullifies the Federal copy- 
right act. Therefore, Judge Patterson’s opin- 
ion jeopardizes the legal rights of every pro- 
fessional writer. 

This opinion must be fought through the 
courts to an appeal. 


A sued KREYMBORG, the poet, 


REYMBORG’S poems, which he claims 
Durante stole, were first issued as a 
book of verse, and then included in a play 
“Jack’s House,” which Kreymborg wrote, 
published, and copyrighted. 
Judge Patterson in his opinion stated: 


“It is essential to the maintenance of this suit 
therefore that these poems be treated as dramatic 





compositions. In their original form as first 
written they were lacking in plot characters and 
action. They were not dramatic works. 

“It is true that the first copyright gave the 
plaintiff the exclusive right to dramatize the 
poems, It is also true that under Section 6 of 
the copyright act the play was new and copy- 
rightable matter, but the poems already copy- 
righted and taken into the play retained their 
original status. A stranger who thereafter used 
only the poems would not infringe the copy- 
righted play.” 


The last sentence of this opinion nullifies 
the copyright law. 

Barrett H. Clark, editor and authority on 
the copyright law, stated exclusively to the 
Digest in regards to this case: 

“If I understand the decision correctly, 
it would seem that the judge has in a mere 
opinion completely nullified the federal 
Copyright Act. If his decision stands in a 
superior court, there is no reason why all 
property rights in author’s copyrights and 
patents should not be abrogated.” 

Harry Hansen, columnist for the New 
York World Telegram has given permission 
to the Digest to reprint his remarks on the - 
case: 


“Poets are certainly in a bad way in the 
United States. They may write poetry to please 
themselves and the public, but when an actor 
recites it over the air they can’t collect for it. 

“For years Jimmy Durante has been reciting 
poems written by Alfred Kreymborg, the quiet, 
philosophical writer with the whimsical touch, 
who has been in the front of the modern poetry 
movement. Jimmy didn’t say they were Kreym- 
borg’s poems. So Kreymborg sued Jimmy and 
the National Broadcasting Co. for damages, and 
Judge Patterson of the United States District 
Court threw the suit out of court. He said that 
under the terms of the Copyright Act poems and 
novels could not be protected against public 
performance. 

“The decision hit the author a blow in the 
face. The Author’s League, recognizing the 
scope of the interpretation was stunned. The 
Dramatist’s Gujld sat up and took notice. They 
learned that you can protect a sermon, a lecture, 
an address, a drama or a musical composition 
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against recital on the air. But if Judge Patter- 
son was right you couldn’t protect a poem, or a 
novel, or articles in a magazine, or jokes or 
epigrams against exploitation by noisy comedi- 
ans who were paid immense sums for single 
performances while using material written by 
poets who had practically no income at all. 

“Well, that’s just the start. Neither Kreym- 
borg, nor the Author’s League, nor a great 
many other individuals whose fortunes are tied 
up in this decision are going to take this blow 
lying down. They have pulled themselves to- 
gether for a straight fight to a finish, and they 
are going through with it. 

“Jimmy Durante’s use of Kreymborg’s poems 
has been heard by many; in fact, when I first 
heard him recite them I thought he had an ar- 
rangement with Kreymborg. I looked for a 
credit line on the program, but didn’t find it. 
The poem about the one-room, two-room house 
—which, by the way, ‘wowed’ Durante’s audi- 
ences—had been recited often by Kreymborg 
himself.” 


HE West Publishing Company from 

whom we attempted to get the full opin- 
ion by Judge Patterson in this case, so as to 
learn by what method of thinking he arrived 
at his decision, writes: 

Judge Patterson, who wrote this opinion, has 
advised us that he is considering a motion for 
re-argument and that publication of the opinion 
should await the result of this motion. 
Alfred Kreymborg writes us that the case 

has been opened behind closed doors, and 
that Judge Patterson is considering whether 
to change his opinion. 

The secondary consideration in this case 
is whether or not Durante stole Kreymborg’s 
poetry. The vital thing that grips every 
writer who has valuable copyrighted work, 
is that if Judge Patterson’s opinion stands, 
and is not changed by the supreme court on 
appeal, writers may be deprived of their 
lawful property by anyone who cares to steal 
their work. Every assistance should be given 
to Kreymborg by the press. 


HERE is one phase of this case which 
has not been covered; namely, Jimmy Du- 
rante’s side. His letter to us, in reply to our 
query, follows: 


GENTLEMEN : 

Your letter of June 27th sent to Jimmy Durante 
was handed to me. Please accept my apologies for 
not answering sooner, but as I have been in New 
York, I did not see the letter until my recent return 
here to California. 

I would like to say, Mr. Mathieu, that I have been 
a part of Jimmy Durante since his success, being 
part of the trio of Clayton, Jackson, and Durante, 
and I have seen him grow professionally. 


We receive daily many scripts and other material, 
and if we do not buy said material, we immediately 
send it back. We would never knowingly use 
material that belongs. to anyone else. We have 
never lifted as much as a joke from anybody, as 
we have originated many an idea and we feel the 
same way about protecting our material as we 
know others would like to have their’s protected. 

Now the Kreymborg case, in which Mr. Durante 
was sued, is a misunderstanding. While we used 
to play in the cafes, we would furnish entertain- 
ment on the outside, such as going to private homes 
and furnishing entertainment for social affairs. This 
case in particular was at the home of Captain 
Wannamaker in Grammacy Park. (The reason I 
mention names is to make it emphatic and clear 
that Captain Wannamaker threw the line which 
first started as a bit of nonsense and finally led 
into a piece of business.) Captain Wannamaker 
was showing Mr. Durante and me his gorgeous 
home. During the conversation, he said, “How do 
you like this home?” After we complimented him 
on the beauty of it, he asked, “Where do you live?” 
Jimmy Durante answered, “Oh, we have a little 
furnished room that we kinda like.” Captain said, 
“Maybe someday you fellows may own a place 
like this.” Jimmy answered, “Oh, we only have 
a one room home and the wicker furniture that 
you have in your two room, three room, four room, 
five room home does not belong in our one room 
home. So you can keep your two room, three room, 
four room, five room home.” That is the conver- 
sation that took place, which resulted in Durante 
writing what he thought was a kidding song, never 
knowing anything about Krimmie and his book. 

We had never seen the book until our attention 
was Called to it while playing at the Palace Theatre 
in New York City in 1927. When we heard from a 
lawyer in the Bond Building, Durante suggested 
that if the man the lawyer had reference to wrote 
such crazy ideas to.come and see us... this was 
still while we were playing as Clayton, Jackson, and 
Durante. We offered the man $50.00 a week for 
just such little ideas, for we thought we could 
make something out of them. In the same way 
that we popularized “Inka Dinka Doo,” another 
song which Mr, Durante composed in 1924. But 
when we published same in 1933, we received let- 
ters from different people saying they had com- 
posed it in 1932 and 1931... a song that we used 
to sing in 1924. There are thousands of people who 
will verify that they heard us do same song, “Inka 
Dinka Doo,” back long before these people claimed 
they composed the same song. When a person be- 
comes popular, it is very hard for him to keep out 
of court and for that reason, Mr. Durante is very 
careful that he never knowingly does anything that 
is not ethical. 

I assure you, Mr. Mathieu, that Mr. Durante 
would never lift or take anything from anybody, 
knowing that it was some other person’s material. 
or if there is anything he hates above everything, 
it is a pirate who uses someone else’s brains. You 
can readily understand how he feels in regards to 
Kreymborg making a case out of his furnished 
room song. 

With best wishes for the success of the Digest, 
I am 


Respectfully, 
Jimmy DuvuRANTE, 
By Lou Clayton, 
Business Manager. 
M. G, M. STUDIOS, Culver City, Calif. 
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After examination of 1,340 manuscripts sub- 
mitted, the judges awarded the Atlantic Novel 
Prize of $10,000 offered jointly by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press and Little, Brown & ‘Company to 
Samuel Rogers for his novel, “Dusk at the Grove,” 
which Little, Brown & Company will publish 
August 24th. The aim of the competition, accord- 
ing to the original announcement, was “to secure 
the most distinctive and interesting novel, and to 
make of it the story of the year.” 

This is the third Atlantic Prize Novel and the 
first te be written by an American author, “Dusk 
at the Grove” is a modern story of an American 
family. Most of the action takes place near New- 
port at their summer home, from which the book 
gets its title. The author was born in Newport, 
Rhode Island, the son of an Episcopalian clergy- 
man; he was educated in Philadelphia, at Brown 
University, and at the University of Chicago, drove 
an ambulance in the American Field Service early 
in the War, and later served with the U. S. A. 
Ambulance Service with the French Army. He is 
now an associate professor at the University of 
Wisconsin, specializing in French contemporary 
literature. He is married, and has two daughters 
and a son. 


Miss Meigs, a member of the English Depart- 
ment at Bryn Mawr College, and the author of 
many books for boys and girls, received the award 
for her life of Louisa M. Alcott entitled “Invinci- 
ble Louisa: The Story of the Author of ‘Little 


2” 


Women’. 


_ Miss Meigs was born in Rock Island, Illinois, but 
lived for many years in Keokuk, Iowa, before she 
moved to Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. She is a 
great-great-granddaughter of Commander John 
Rodgers of the U. S. S. “Constitution.” Her 
father, Montgomery Meigs, was a United States 
civil engineer who gave fifty-seven years of his 
life to the work of controlling the Mississippi river. 
Miss Meigs was five years out of college and a 
teacher in St. Catherine’s School, Davenport, Iowa, 
when she first began writing. She experimented 
with her stories, trying their effect upon the chil- 
dren of the school. The result was her first book, 
“The Kingdom of the Winding Road,” a collection 
of short stories. 


Although Miss Meigs both teaches and keeps 
house for three young members of her family who 
live with her, she averages writing one book a 
year. In 1929 her sea story for boys, “The Trade 
Wind,” was chosen from nearly 400 manuscripts 
for the prize of $2,000 offered by Little, Brown 
& Company for a new book to be included in their 
Pte lead Beacon Hill Bookshelf for Boys and 

irls, 





Esquire 
(Continued from page 27) 


IF You are a woman, and wish to write 
under a masculine pseudonym, you should 
be able to reveal the weaknesses of your sex 
better than any man living. Esquire gives 
the writer an exceptionally fair deal. Con- 
sidering the amount of material it receives, 
it might very well use the printed rejection 
slip familiar to every amateur writer. How- 
ever, it has abandoned the formal rejection 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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slip, and all rejected manuscripts are re- 
turned with a few words of criticism from 
Meyer Levin. Manuscripts are returned 
pretty promptly, but those that are held for 
consideration remain at least three weeks in 
the office of the magazine. One thing the 
beginning writer can be sure of—his manu- 
script will receive a sympathetic reading ; 
and if he shows any promise at all, Mr. 
Levin won’t hesitate to say so. The editorial 
address of Esquire is 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Arnold Gingrich, the editor, is one of the 
younger members of that amazing Chicago 
group which produced such writers as Ben 
Hecht, Charles MacArthur, Jack Woodford, 
Meyer Levin, Maxwell Bodenheim and Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor. Mr. Gingrich, editor though 
he is, can still be thrilled by authors. I re- 
member a letter Jack Woodford received 
from him. It seems that Gingrich met Ernest 
Hemingway—and was “scared spitless !” 





Complete, detailed, classified 
Markets for Photographs 


UP TO THE MINUTE 
Published June 10, 1934 


This new paper bound book, size 6 x 9 inches, 66 
pages, covers every single market for photographers. 
In addition it is a good general guide market to 
have on your desk, as naturally all these markets 
that buy photographs also buy other editorial ma- 
terial. In each market listed, not only the editorial 
address is given but the editor’s name, and the 
photograph requirements of the market as well as 
the editorial requirements. Many new reliable mar- 
kets are presented here that are not generally 
known. We offer this book on an unconditional 
money-back guarantee. 


Price, 55 cents postpaid 


with a one-year subscription to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, $2.25. 

WRITER’S DIGEST, ' 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

Send me postpaid one copy of the Photo-Market 
Guide on your unconditional money-back guarantee. I 
enclose 55c payment in full. 

(0 Send me the Photo-Market Guide and a one-year 
subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST. I enclose $2.25 
payment in full 


Name 
Address 
City. State. 


























My First Novel 
(Continued from page 23) 


the story. I was gratified when a friend 
pointed out the fact that the New York 
Herald-Tribune criticism was based entirely 
on the fact that “Shared Woman” lived up 
to its title. They just couldn’t take it. 


My greatest triumph in connection with 
my first novel came in a more subtle man- 
ner: before submitting the manuscript to a 
publisher I showed it to a friend of mine 
who prided himself on his ability to write 
serious literary works. The said friend 
laughed heartily when he had _ glanced 
through a chapter or two of “Shared 
Woman.” “You'll never sell this,” he de- 
clared. He explained why, in great detail. 
He wanted to be as helpful as possible, and 
concluded by advising me to tear it up. 

Triumph? My novel is published and is 
a big seller. His novel has been rejected by 
a round dozen of publishers and he’s taken 
to going around mumbling incoherently un- 
der his breath. He refuses to speak to me. 
After all, it was a dirty trick! 

It is my plan to spend the next two or 
three years writing books for the circulating 
library trade. Then and then only will I take 
my pen in hand and go in for serious writ- 
ing. I feel that two or three years of prac- 
tice will better prepare me for serious work, 
and it is my conviction that any sort of crea- 
tive writing constitutes good practice for an 
aspiring artist. Some of my friends say, 
“You will ruin your talent!” 


I say if my talent is to be ruined so easily 
it can’t amount to much, and if that is the 
case, to hell with it! I’ve read the Dicrst 
for a good many years, and time and time 
again I read articles by not only famous 
writers, but by excellent writers who said 
that in their early days they turned out pot 
boilers to get cash, to get their stuff printed, 
and because any salable potboiler, no matter 
how junky, gives the writer just that much 
more encouragement, practice and expe- 
rience. 





The success of David A. Smart’s and William 
H. Weintraub’s Esquire has set these two gentle- 
men onto the idea of a like magazine for women, 
At the start 


tentatively to be called My Lady. 


Writer’s Dicest 









Arnold Gingrich will aid in the preparations, but 
soon My Lady will have an all-feminine staff. 
While Esquire made little inroads on the advertis- 
ing schedules of other magazines, My Lady will 
come into an intensely competitive field where 
throat cutting is the rule of the hour. 





The Tab, 33 North Cataline Avenue, Pasadena, 
Calif., is edited by Ray P. Davis. Pay one half 
cent a word. Issued for the students at Occidental, 
Caltech, and other California colleges, A kind of 
Pacific Coast College Humor. 





A number of our subscribers have sent us mar- 
ket notes about contemplated “little” magazines 
which we have failed to publish. Wruiter’s Dicest 
cannot publish any market note about any “little” 
magazine unless the publisher is either previously 
known to us as a responsible business person, or 
until the magazine has passed its third issue and 
kept its issue date regularly. We do this in protec- 
tion to our readers on the basis of past experiences 
with “little” magazine editors. We make no ex- 
ceptions to this rule. . 





A series of articles on the most important 
diamonds in the world is now beginning in GEMS 
AND Gemo cy, 3511 West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 
Largest is The Cullinan, 3025 carats. The legend 
has it that the Kimberly mines in Africa have un- 
covered enough diamonds to drop the price of a 
good sized diamond to $20 instead of $300 if they 
ever unloosed their stored hoardings or worked all 
their claims. 





Sol Blanc, the Hollywood scenario agent, 
passed away last month. He handled both 
actors and writers, including subscribers to 
the Digest. Mr. Blanc’s office advises us 
that the business will be discontinued and 
that all scripts are being returned. 


RITER’S Digest believes that cen- 

sorship in the hands of the church, 

the women’s clubs, and the pro- 
fessional reformers is worse than no censor- 
ship at all because on the basis of past 
experience neither the church, nor the 
women’s clubs, nor the reformers have ever 
been able to mix restraint with laudable 
censorship. Each found the power of cen- 
sorship a heady drink, with an effect so 
pernicious that the public rebelled thus 
nullifying whatever good might have been 
accomplished. 

A number of leaders in the Legion of 
Decency have asked to use our name al 
being of the many allies. This we refuse 
for the reason given above. 

We firmly believe the movies are un- 
necessarily wanton, and their cultural stan- 
dard is so low that the public assimilation of 
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culture from the movies has been on the 
whole, for the worst. The real fight behind 
the Legion of Decency is not to clean up 
sex on the films. That’s just a smoke screen. 
The real fight is the simple question of 
whether the greatest influence for raising 
public culture will continue to remain in 
the hands of low and vulgar men. The 
singularly inferior minds which to a large 
extent have the final “yes” or “no” on most 
Hollywood lots are men whose artistic ideas 
are subject to credos born of superstition 
and inferiority complex. They have naturally 
enough entered the degration which too 
much money and too many ambitious beauti- 
ful women make heir. Were these degra- 
tions confined to private parties, the subject 
would not be one for us to discuss, but in- 
stead they spread themselves over every 
motion picture screen in the country. Our 
cultural level is being lowered by the movies. 
It could just as easily be raised. 

There are many brilliant minds in Holly- 
wood. More persons per thousand popula- 
tion aré intelligent and able than anywhere 
else on the globe. But the men on top are 
a low type and as such have brought the 
entire industry down to their level. These 
men must either change themselves, which 
we do not believe they can do, or relegate 
their powers to able executives. 

The recent movie “Stand Up and Cheer” 
was originally written by one of the screen’s 
greatest writers as a satire. Somebody’s 
brother-in-law was suddenly put in charge 
of the picture, and he, not been able to 
understand satire, decided to play the entire 
movie “straight” which of course ruined it. 
More serious are the violations against good 
taste, when men who are possibly mild sub- 
jects for a psychopathic ward force un- 
toward sex scenes into pictures. 

But just as bad as the movies are now, 
the censorship of the League of Decency 
will make them worse in the opposite direc- 
tion. They will become boring and preachy. 
A light breeze tokening what we may ex- 
pect came when “Tarzen and His Mate” 
a simple adventure picture with some delight- 
ful under water photography, was indexed 
by the League as not being suitable. Why? 
When we give the professional reformers a 
toe hold on the amusement industry we are 
due for all the terrors and evils in amuse- 
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ments that the last decade brought us in 
liquor. Reform must come to the movies 
from within. A good start would be to 
permit the theatre owners to choose what 
they want to run by seeing the picture itself 
instead of being forced to buy by block 
booking. 





How I Write Biography 

(Continued from page 19) 
inserted in their proper place and secured 
by a huge external band) and to block out 
the headings of his several chapters. He 
then starts to write—and from that moment 
I have no further advice to give him. Such 
are my methods. 


HERE is one question which remains. 

“How far,” I am asked, “do your own 
books correspond to your philosophy of life 
and your view of history?” That is a ques- 
tion which it is impossible to answer. I 
should be much distressed were I to feel 
that my philosophy of life had become rigid 
and recognizable. That would indeed imply 
the arterio-sclerosis of later middle age. I 
should hesitate even to claim for myself a 
rigid view of history. Perhaps this very 
fluidity of conviction implies an attitude 
towards life, or at least a state of mind. 
If there be any recurrent thesis in my biog- 
raphical work I suppose it is this: “Human 
error is a constant, and not an incidental, 
factor in history. Everybody is an ass some- 
times, and most people are asses all the time. 
Human will power is an intermittent factor, 
and history has been made more frequently 
at moments when people had no idea what 
they wanted than at those rarer moments 
when some individual wanted something 
definite. We are all straws upon the stream; 
yet if one observes those strays they do not 
all behave in exactly the same manner.” 
Were I to define my philosophy of history 
I should, I suppose, define it in some such 
terms. 

“But what,” you will say, “is the stream?” 
And to that I answer : “I have no idea what- 
soever; I know only that it is there. And 
the more interesting straws behave in a man- 
ner different from that adopted by the less 
interesting straws. My passion for biog- 
raphy arises from a desire to examine that 
difference.” © Saturday Review of Literature. 





















THE WRITER’S MARKET 








Quality 


North American Review, 587 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. William A. DeWitt, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4 a year. “We want 
authoritative articles on current topics—about 3,000 
to 4,500 words in length. We also want distinctive 
fiction about the same length.” 

The Rocking Horse, 820 Irving Place, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Maurice C, Blum. Editor. Published 
by the Arden Club of the University of Wisconsin. 
Issued twice a semester ; 25c a copy; $1 a year. “We 
use short stories, essays, poetry, articles (especially 
on art and literature), book reviews. The maxi- 
mum word limit on most manuscripts is 3,500 
words. We are primarily a university publication 
for campus writers, but we welcome exceptional 
material by outsiders—especially University of 
Wisconsin graduates. We use exceptionally good 
poetry from outside sources. We report at once 
but do not pay for material accepted.” 





Non-Fiction Magazines 


The Magazine Antiques, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Homer Eaton Keyes, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 50c a copy; $5 a year. “We are in 
the market for authoritative articles on almost 
any aspect of collecting. Opinions may, and should 
be, those of the author. If his opinion differs from 
that of established authority, so much the better ; 
but his reasons should be given, and he should, in 
foot notes, cite books, pamphlets, or historical ref- 
erences very clearly, by title, date of publication, 
and page. Pictures of objects in private collec- 
tions are preferable to those from museum ex- 
hibits. It is advisable to study the magazine be- 
fore writing for it.” 

Movie Makers, 105 West 40th Street, New York 
City. Arthur L. Gale, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3 a year. “We want articles discussing 
amateur movie making. We also want photographs 
illustrating photographic technique. We do not 
want poetry. We pay from $15 to $25 for articles, 
on publication.” 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th Street, Washington, 
D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Chief of Editorial 
Staff. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3 a year. 
“We are not an active market. Most of our ar- 
ticles come from individuals who have some 
scientific background for their work. Good illus- 
trations essential. Queries indicating general 
character of projected article advisable to save time 
and postage. We do not want poetry. We report 
immediately and pay lc to 2c a word. on ac- 
ceptance.” 

America, 329 West 108th Street, New York City. 
The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J. Issued weekly; 
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10c a copy; $4 a year. A National Catholic Maga- 
zine. “We want timely articles, based on fact, 
and dealing with topics of current interest. Length 
requirements: 1,500 to 1,800 words. We do not 
want photographs. Occasionally we use poetry. 
We report as soon as possible and pay 1c a word 
on publication. Poems, $5 each. 


Plain Talk Magazine, Inc., 1003 K Street, N. W., 
Washington. D. C. Morris A. Bealle, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
suppressed news of political and educational na- 
ture. We use photographs, but rarely use poetry. 
We report in two weeks.” 





Women’s Magazines 


The Farmer’s Wife, 55 East Tenth Street, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. F. W. Beckman, Managing Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a year; $1 for five 
years. “We use wholesome fiction with good ro- 
mance interest of the type that will appeal to 
rural women readers. Occasionally we use humor- 
ous stories. Preferred length for fiction is 4,500 
words. We also use articles dealing with house- 
hold activities of rural women. For the most part, 
however, our feature material is supplied by mem- 
bers of our own writing staff. We do not want 
photographs. We use short verse written prefera- 
bly in old-fashioned forms, with sentimental inter- 
est. We report within two weeks and pay 1c a 
word on acceptance.” 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City. Winifred Willson, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want timely articles 
on current problems, social, economic and political. 
Articles offering original solutions of women’s 
problems, or articles on controversial subjects of 
especial interest to women. Interviews with celeb- 
rities. Success stories—but only of very excep- 
tional women. Short stories dealing with business 
women and their problems. All articles must be 
treated from the woman angle and not more than 
2,100 words in length. Photographs used for il- 
lustration, Five-stanza poems. We pay $10 to 
$35 for material on acceptance.” 


Grit, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Howard R. 
Davis, Managing Editor. Issued every Sunday; 5c 
a copy; $2 a year. “We want clean, interesting, 
human short stories, 1,000 to 4,500 words in length. 
They may be adventure, mystery, or love. Also 
we want odd and interesting articles and pictures. 
We pay from $3.50 to $5 a story, regardless of 
length.” 


Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Dallas, 
Texas. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 for 2 
years. “We want short stories up to 6,000 words; 
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serials up to 70,000 words. We want articles on 
Southern subjects only, or on subjects of general 
interest. We do not want poetry. We report 
within two weeks, and pay 1¥%c a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Home Circle, 179 E. Second Street, Winona, 
Minnesota. Dorothy Leicht, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. A small-town house- 
hold magazine. “We want stories, 2,500 to 3,000 
words that are wholesome tales. Also shorts of 
interest to mothers or children. We pay on publi- 
cation at a very low rate. At the present time we 
are not buying outside material.” 

The Household Magazine, Eighth and Jackson 
Sts., Topeka, Kansas. Nelson Antrim Crawford, 
Editor. “We want stories appealing to small town 
women. Keep your heroines lovable and your 
stories fairly sentimental, even if you let some hu- 
man interest and humor creep into them. Lengths 
are 1,000 words for short shorts; 2,500 to 5,000 
for shorts; 30,000 to 60,000 for serials’ We pay 
2c a word and up on acceptance.” 

National Home Monthly, Stovel Bldg., Winni- 
peg, Canada. E. Brownell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy. $1 a year. “We want short 
stories, 4,000 to 6,000 words; serials, 30,000 to 40,- 
000 words. Also feature articles, well-illustrated, 
from 2,500 to 4,000 words. Occasionally we use 
poetry as fillers. We report within two weeks and 
pay on publication according to the merit of the 
material accepted.” ] 

Sovereign Visitor, 102 Insurance Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebraska. Horace L. Rosenblum, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 5c a copy; 25c a year. A fraternal maga- 
zine. “We use fiction for adults and children, from 
1,000 to 1,300 words in length. We use neither 
poetry nor photographs. We report within two 
months and pay on acceptance.” 





sharp, illuminating. 


the curtain. 


2067 BROADWAY 





Broadway Isn’t The Only Place— 


where an opening is important! 


By changing a slow, draggy beginning to a swift dramatic start, I’ve put across 
stories—stories that had been hissed right out of editorial offices. 

The technique of the rapid opening (the sure-fire act to catch editorial applause) 
is only one of the many things I teach you. I do this by: 


1. Analyzing your plots, situations and characters. 
2. Showing you how to. attain dramatic intensity. 

3. Pointing up your dialogue. 

4. Marking your manuscripts paragraph by paragraph. 


I save you.months—perhaps years—of weary hit-and-miss plodding. I’m ready 
now to make this a shorter march. I promise you a spotlight criticism: clear, 


I’ll show you the road or your fee refunded. You will be the judge. But not, 
since this offer was made, has one of my clients asked for a refund. 
this fact is your protection. Let’s put the act over. Now is the time to ring up 


WARD THOMAS 


Introductory rates: Point off three places in the total length of your longest 
story (4,500 words—$4.50). No charge for additional manuscript sent with the 
first story. My booklet: Telling and Selling Your Stories mailed on request. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Lou Richardson and Genevieve 
Callahan, Editors. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
50c a year. “We use home, garden and vacation 
ideas of special interest to Western families. Oc- 
casionally we use poetry. We use photographs of 
Western scenes and attractive home ideas. We 
report within three weeks and pay 1c and up on 
publication. We accept material only from West- 
ern writers.” 


Woman's World, 222 West 39th St., New York 
City, is over-stocked at the present time and is not 
buying material. 





Sport and Outdoors 


The American Field, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Frank M. Young, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 15c a copy; $5 a year. “We want 
short stories and articles about fishing and hunt- 
ing. Also articles on bird dog topics—breeding, 
performance. Features, ranging from 1,500 to 
5,000 words, on game, birds, game animals, game 
fish and pointers and setters. We use both pro- 
fessional and amateur photographs for illustrations. 
We rarely use poetry. We report promptly.” 

Field & Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Ray P. Holland, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Field and Stream is 
strictly an outdoorsman’s magazine devoted to 
hunting and fishing and closely allied kindred 
sports. We publish good live, non-fiction stories, 
with plenty of action—practical articles that would 
tend to make life easier for the sportsman. Copy 
should be unusual, authentic and interesting. It 
should be between 2,500 and 3,000 words in length, 
and must be typewritten, double spaced. Good 
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New Staff 
Writers Wanted! 


The National Press Association is the only news- 
paper institution in the world that trains. its 
own representatives from inexperienced people 


to be Press Correspondents, Columnists and 


Publicity Experts. 


You can begin at once, regardless of your pres- 
ent activity, and then we will advance you to a 
position as Press Representative when you have 
become experienced and in which you will enjoy 
the same privileges and benefits received by 
newspaper editors, reporters, and publicity writ- 
ers who are members of the National Press 
Association. 


Our Editorial Department prepares a service for 
hundreds of newspapers and cash will be paid 
for material you write and which is published, 
We will instruct you how to prepare and submit 
these features, and will train you to act as a 
special representative for us. 


WANTED: 


With our next feature syndicate sheet soon to 
go to hundreds of newspapers which have signed 
to receive this service, we are in need of more 
original features. To fill our ranks with new 
writers a can qualify, we offer the first 100 

ted this month an unusual op- 
portunity. This is your opportunity! 


100 New Writers to 
Qualify for this Op- 
portunity! 





Managing Editor 
NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
WD-3806 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 








TYPING 30c 1,000 WORDS 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately done. Best bond. 
Prompt service, free copy, extra outer pages, and 
minor corrections if requested. Novels, 10% off. 
Poetry 1c per line. Scripts mailed flat, postpaid. 


J. ELTING ZIEMEN 


Forest Beach South Chatham, Mass. 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—All Subjects 
Write for free booklet. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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photographs are almost essential to acceptance. We 
report on manuscripts within a week and pay 1c 
a word and up for material on acceptance.” ® 

The Sportsman Pilot, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Robert B. Renfro, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3 a year. “We want ar- 
ticles on sport and private flying and air travel 
throughout the world; dealing with the develop- 
ment of private flying ; piloting technique; the 
specific problems confronting persons who fly for 
non-commercial purposes; the flying activities of 
prominent sportsman pilots, their personalities and 
aerial adventures; also articles describing trips over 
airlines from the passenger’s viewpoint; and ar- 
ticles dealing with aviation history and unique uses 
of airplanes the world over, particularly scientific 
and exploration expeditions by air. We want 
beautiful or unusual photos of aircrafts or aerial 
views. Occasionally we use poetry dealing in some 
way with flying or fliers. We report within ten 
days and pay lc a word on publication.” 





Markets for Photographs 


Collegiate Digest, Box 472, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Gerhard Becker, Manager. Issued weekly during 
the college year. A rotogravure supplement to 
college newspapers. “At the present time we want 
photos of college activities only. We pay $1 to $3 
apiece for them.” 

Globe Photos, 242 West 55th Street, New York 
City. M. C. Mann, Editor. “We want featuré 
material, written around a set of photographs, the 
subject matter of which can be anything from the 
scientific to legendary. Should not exceed 800 
words. All photos must be captioned. We re- 
port within a month and pay 40 per cent of the 
gross sale.” 

Paul’s Photos, 537 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois. 
“We want nature and human interest photographs 
of pictorial value or advertising appeal. Photos 
of new inventions, pictures of children in various 
activities, pictures of special occasions, such as 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, etc.; strange sights and 
customs in foreign lands. We also handle photo- 
graphs on a commission basis. We purchase glossy 
prints, unmounted, 5 by 7 or larger, at $1 and up 
per print. We solicit material of world travelers. 
We pay on acceptance for photographs purchased.” 


Greeting Card Markets 


Hall ge Inc., Grand Avenue and Walnut 
at 26th St., Kansas ‘City, Mo. “We are in the 
market for’ UNUSUALLY GOOD material for 
the following occasions: Christmas, New Year, 
Valentine, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, 
Graduation, Thanksgiving, St. Patrick, Birthday, 
Convalescent, Wedding, Anniversary, Congratula- 
tion, Sympathy, Friendship, Bon Voyage, Gift, 
Thank You, Invitation, Birth Announcement. 
Greetings should always contain a message of real 
friendliness and should be cheerful without being 
“Preachy.” A verse must be easy to read and to 
understand. Unusual words, irregular metre, forced 
rhymes, and obscure ideas make a verse unsalable. 
Always use easy, conversational English and nat- 
ural construction. A verse may be from two to 
eight lines, and should begin interestingly and end 
cleverly. We prefer to have each verse typed on 
a separate slip of paper. Self-addressed envelope 
must accompany material submitted. We usually 
pay 50c a line, and send check immediately upon 
acceptance. 
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IFTEEN years ago, the Criticism Department 
of WRITER'S DIGEST was established. Since 
its inception, it has been instrumental in the 

success of thousands of writers throughout the 
world. Our clients include men and women in all 
walks of life; the type of scripts we service in- 
cludes verse, plays, articles, novels, short stories, 
serials, feature — everything except movie sce- 
narios. 


A WRITER'S DIGEST criticism is at all times frank, 
honest, and to the point. It includes revision sug- 
gestions, a detailed analysis of the script, specific 
constructive criticisms, concrete marketing ad- 
vice, and a discussion of your own native literary 
talent. On scripts under 5,000 words we complete 
our service inside of ten days. 


* THE RATES of the Criticism Depart- 

WRI ER S ment of WRITER'S DIGEST are $1 
for EACH thousand words up to ° 

5,000 words. After 5,000 words the 

D I G E =~ i © fee is 60c for each 1,000 words. 

Terms ae = — Md the 

script is of no value, it will be re- 

22 East 12th Street turned to you with your uncashed 


CINCINNATI, OHIO check. 





oO1eoamd or Wwe OMS. 


Se UNS Toe One 
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12-SONGS-12 


PLACED IN TALKING PICTURES 


4-SONGS-4 


ACCEPTED FOR MUSIC PUBLICATION 
THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Service gave 
our clients when we placed their songs, which 
we serviced. And every one of these was a new 
song by a new writer. Of the four songs placed 
for publication on publishers’ standard royalty 
contracts, three were placed with one of the 
largest music publishing houses in the United 
States. Our clients’ songs used by famous Movie 
Stars in Talking Pictures. One number serviced 
by us was placed by our Sales Service for usage 
as Signature Song in 24 feature productions. 
Songs of our clients have been played by the 
leading dance orchestras and Radio Stations on 
the Pacific Coast, including National Broadcast- 
ing Company and Columbia Net Works. 
Remember, the principal Music Publishers 
have Hollywood repr tatives b it is 
here that songs are selected for pictures. We 
are right here on the ground and know TALK- 
ING PICTURE and MUSIC PUBLISHING re- 


quirements. 
BIG ROYALTIES 

Paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture 
Producers for suitable songs. Through our serv- 
ice HIT WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose 
music to your lyrics or lyrics to your music, 
secure U. S. Copyright registration and GUAR- 
ANTEE to broadcast your song over our sched- 
uled RADIO program. Our Sales Service will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers di- 
rect and to the Music Departments of the Holly- 
wood Motion Picture Studios. This is YOUR 
opportunity. Write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our twenty page instructive booklet giving de- 
tails of the most complete and practical Song 
Service ever offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE, 677 Meyer Bidg. 
Western Ave., at Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 


WE PUBLISH 


the largest standard edition of music in the West, and 
are thoroughly conversant with the movie market. Cata- 
log of our publications will be sent on request. Please 
enclose postage with all inquiries or submitted material. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
(Hollywood’s First Music Publisher) 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. D., Hollywood, Calif. 


POEMS-SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Sem{-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and. Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. D. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 




















MANY POEMS WANTED » 


Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part 
°° WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES 
and WHEN YOU PLAY THE ORGAN. Three 
poems examined free. FREE copyrighted publica- 
tion of the piano part we make for you guarante 
under our latest plan. Member “NRA.” 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “WD”, Thomaston, Maine 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS typed promptly, accurately, prepared for Dub- 
lication, at 40¢ per 1000 words. 15% discount on 20,000 or 
more words. One carbon free, extra first page. Minor corree- 
tions in grammar, spelling, and punctuation free if requested. 
Work returned postpaid and flat. Try our expert typist service 


—guaranteed work. 
ELBERT RHOADES 
HAYS, NORTH CAROLINA 








BOX 95 
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Trade 


Asbestos, 16th Floor Inquirer Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. A. S. Rossiter, Editor. Issues monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2 a year. “We can use articles from 
500 to 800 words, preferably the shorter length 
concerning the use of asbestos and asbestos prod- 
ucts in various industries and for various purposes. 
Author should specifically state the kind of asbestos 
product used. One photograph with each article 
is good. We pay $1 for photos. We do not want 


poetry. We pay $1 per hundred words on ac- 
ceptance.” 
Aviation, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 


330 West 42nd St., New York City. Edward P. 
Warner, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3 
a year. “A monthly magazine devoted to the in- 
terests of the operators and users of airplanes and 
of the aeronautical industry. We are always in 
the market for clear factual stories of aeronautical 
developments. Material should be illustrated with 
photographs. We pay $10 per page on publication.” 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 West 39th 
St., New York City. Kent B. Stiles, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 30c a copy; $3 a year. “For the 
present we want only stories of spontaneous news 
value. having to do with public merchandise and 
household goods warehousing. We are not inter- 
ested in private warehousing. We also want photo- 
graphs for which we pay $2 each. We report 
within a week and pay %c to 1c a word for ma- 
terial used.” 


Laundry Age, McGraw-Hill Bldg., 330 West 
42nd St., New York City. “We want departmental 
material relating to operation of Dry Cleaning, 
Linen Supply or Rug Cleaning Departments by 
laundries. Give names and addresses of sources or 
persons interviewed. We want facts, shorn of gen- 
eralities and opinion. Can use other pointed ideas 
on laundry operation. We occasionally use indi- 
vidual photos and unusual plant exteriors. We re- 
port promptly and pay 35c a column inch on pub- 
lication.” 

Playthings, a Toy Trade Journal, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. John M. Cloud, Assistant 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We want feature articles, 2,000 words or more, 
also photographs of toy displays. Articles dealing 
with promotions, sales helps, advertising, display, 
personalities in the toy trade, etc. Small fillers of 
from 50 to 200 words also acceptable. Articles pay- 
able upon publication or upon acceptance if held 
for future date. Prices on articles range from $5 
to $12.00, depending upon length, material and il- 
lustrations. We also want articles running in a 
series of six or eight, all dealing with some phase 


THE SECRET ART 


OF LIVING. 


Within every woman there is 
a reservoir of intuitive knowl- 
edge. A strange influence, they 
rarely understand. Learn to use 
it and you will find that happi- 
ness, peace, and abundance, you 
Iong for. 

Write today for the free Sealed 
Book that tells how you may re- 
ceive a SECRET METHOD for 
the art of true living. 
oe Scribe T. 8. U. 
OSICRUCIANS, (AMORC) San Jose, Calif. 
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of the industry such as promoting, advertising, dis- 
play, selling hints, etc. Christmas material needed 
by October or late September. Easter material, 
two months in advance. We also like photographs 
of windows, interiors or children playing with 
toys. We report within. ten days and pay $3 to 
$12 upon publication or acceptance. Writers are 
asked to send for sample copy before writing up 
their material.” 

The Oil Weekly, P. O. Box 2811, Houston, 
Texas. Warren L. Baker, Editor. Issued weekly; 
15c a copy; $1 a year. “We do not solicit news 
as we have our own correspondents. The only ma- 
terial accepted from free lance writers is technical, 
semi- -technical and descriptive articles applying to 
engineering or operating subjects of interest to the 
oil and gas production and pipe line divisions. What 

we want are articles telling how some company or 
operator is operating his property or properties 
successfully, or better still, articles descriptive of 
new trends and practices. In other words we want 
the ‘Method’ type of article. This usually requires 
that the author be connected with the oil business 
in these two branches, or that he at least lives near 
the oil fields. It is the material contained in the 
article and not the writing we want. Simple little 
operating ‘short cuts’ and descriptions of unique 
leases, successful practices, are abundant in the 
production division; and descriptions of pipe line 
station layouts are desired from the pipe line divi- 
sion—if it is impossible to write on any engineer- 
ing subject. Photographs illustrating articles should 
accompany articles. We report immediately and 
pay 1c.a word on acceptance.” 

Opportunity Magazine, 919 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Ray O. Wiker, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We want interviews with 
successful sales people and interviews with execu- 
tives, based around salesmanship. Writers must 
query editor before writing up their material.” 

Packing and Shipping, 30 Church St., New York 
City. C. M. Bonnell, Jr. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2 a year. “We want articles on packing, 
handling, distribution, motor freight transporta- 
tion, freight claims, claim prevention, shipping 
room practice, materials handling with respect to 
skids, lift trucks, portable elevators. About 1,000 
is the limit for short items. We also want photo- 
graphs. We pay %c a word on publication.” 

Power, 330 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Philip W. Swain, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3 a year. “We want articles on power plant 
operation and other data of interest to operating 
engineers. Photographs should accompany mate- 
rial. We report within fourteen days and pay $10 
a page on publication.” 

Trunks and Leather Goods (Handbag Modes), 
1170 Broadway, New York City. Doris Burrell, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We want good merchandising stories on how 
handbags, small leather goods and luggage depart- 
ments are handled in retail department stores, or in 
specialty shops. The stories must describe some 
outstanding methods which are different and pro- 
ductive, and must be written by someone who 
knows something about retailing. We are always 
in the market for short news items about buyers 
in any of the above named departments. Buyers 
going on vacations, getting married, changing jobs, 
etc. Also about merchandise men connected with 
the same departments. We pay $3 for photographs. 
We report on manuscript immediately and pay 4c 
a word, within thirty days.” 
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COLLABORATE 


on a strietly “50-50 basis. You supply the ideas I 
os S 


the technique—vivid descriptions, that live, 
original piste, — =. dialogue, of uw 
eet 1, eo is x with each script 
writers —— scripts already in salable form 
tow W SALES FRATES: $1 per script plus 10% Commission. Typi 
including editing and angen p> HE 50c a 1,000 words. 
cnned t by writers, editors, an shorn varyuhan®. 
N. RALPH NATHALE 
Studie 101, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco, Callfernis 
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YOUR MSS. TYPED TO PLEASE YOU 
AND THE EDITOR 


All work typed accurately and neatly, with free 

earbon-copy. Prompt and reliable service. 50c 

per 1,000 words. Songs and poems 2c per line. 
JOHN GOODIN 

282 Water Street Old Town, Maine 











— TRY THIS TEST — 


Find out if you have dormant writing ability that 
can be developed into a money-making asset! Write 
today for Dr. Burton’s FREE Anslysis Test of your 
Story-Writing ability, and information on the Rich- 
ard Burton Course in Short-Story Writing . 
clear, practical, complete, personal training and 
coaching. It has helped many to success. State 
age and occupation. 


_, RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, ‘le ag 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend sot H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 


your short story returned? For s dollar and postage I 
will ‘ved it it and tell you why. revision right on the 
manuscript up to five thousand words for three dollars A | the 
Postage. Fifty cents a thousand for = tesco 

Author of novels, boys’ books, Fifteen 
years a reader for ™ famous book publishing = “of — 
Brown & Comp: of Boston, publishers of four of my novels. 
Staff = for Street & Smi th, popular magazine publishers. 
Becomes by F. E. Blackwell, their editor-in-chief. By 

A Wilde & Compaay, publishers of some of my books for 
a And by oth 

If you are willing to pay a who knows the a 
game thoroughly by actual experience, I will give you 
worth your while st rates that are reasonable. 


Send me your novels. I am having gratifying success with 


novels. 
P. O. Box 88 Boston, Massachusetts 








EXPERT TYPING 
Free Carbon Copies—Minor Corrections 
Three First Pages—30c 1,000 words 
EDITHELEN 


Baltimore, Md. 








2307 W. North Ave. 
FREE 3 § | Send us your manuscript for 
ABSOLUTELY FREE reading 
S88 and report as to its sales pos- 
sibilities. Expert criticism, revision, and typing service. 
Unexcelled sales service. Unsuitable work promptly re- 
turned. Send us your old, rejected manuscripts as well as 
your new ones. It costs you nothing and we may be able 
to sell them for you. Return postage for Ms. plus sep- 
arate stamped self-addressed envelope for report must ac- 
company all work submitted. Otherwise, absolutely no 
obligation. WHY SHOULD YOU PAY AN EXORBITANT 
FEE FOR AN OPINION AS TO YOUR SCRIPT'S SALA- 
BILITY WHEN WE WILL GIVE YOU THE SAME SERVICE 
FOR NOTHING? If you have ever been stung by the old 
“reading fee’ method, we cordially invite you to try 
our service. It will be a revelation to you. 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 
BELLE PLAINE, KANSAS 
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PAYING 2c PER WORD 
for manuscripts 


e New magazine coming on market. 


e R-S Publications; H. F. Howard, Editor; 2217 
N. E. 42nd Ave., Portland, Oregon. 5000 words or 
less. Strong om and average presentation. Aver- 
age appeal; no particular slant. 








DO THEY COME BACK? 


Are your Scenarios returned to you? 

Are you paying real money to have them rewritten? 

Would you like to learn for yourself what is wrong? 

THE HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO SCHOOL is the 
answer to these questions. 


Hollywood Scenario School, Hollywood, Cal. 








PRACTICAL CRITICISM 


If you, as a writer in the making or already ar- 
rived, may be interested in knowing what Prac- 
tical Criticism is, a circular bearing upon that topic 
will be sent to you upon your renuest, 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1 Hemet, California 








STORIES MARKETED FOR 10% 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE including: Marketing, thorough 
criticism, revision without charge, if merited. Directed by 
author of over 125 stories, nationally known critic and agent, 
High recommendations. 

NOVELISTS: MOST aint OFFER! Details of both 
offers for stamp. Wh 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box 148 Dante, Virginia 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Let me help you to attain success. I show you how by actually 
doing. My service is helping ena pow you? I will re- 
vise and completely rewrite your stories, giving them new mie, 
appeal, charm. Returned to you feutleat Fi all ready for 
submission to the editor. Terms, $1 for @rst thousand words, 
60 cents for each additional thousand. Write for discount on 
novels. Very careful mailing of all ma 1. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 








TYPING of Manuscripts Expertly Done 


Minor corrections carefully made. 85c¢ a 1,000 
words. Two copies. Postage paid by clients. Fees 
with script. 


KARIN E. McNEIL 
165 Hemenway Street Boston, Mass. 











NEW MARKETS Srorizs 


Not Generally Known to Writers 
Stories rejected by the better paying maga- 
zines due to being overstocked are what we 
need. Commission of 10% payable after sale. 
Honest, efficient criticism free. 
ding fee of $1 must accompany each script. 
Fee waived when we sell a few of your stories. 
Let us sell your stories. You will soon waste 
a dollar in misguided postage. 


a Chamber of Commerce reference. 
1400 satisfied clients. 
Years of continuous advertising in Writ- 


er’s Digest. 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Sales Department Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
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New York, St. Louis, Milwaukee and 
Cleveland Market Letters 


(Continued from page 15) 


¢ Major publishing house in Milwaukee is 
the Bruce Publishing Company, also at 407 
E. Michigan street, which puts out three 
magazines and many books, the latter chiefly 
on Catholic subjects. The Bruce magazines 
are: 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
appealing to teachers and school executives, 
concentrating on the improvement of indus- 
trial arts and vocation subjects in elemen- 
tary, secondary and vocational schools. Ar- 
ticles are preferred from teachers and ex- 
perts in the field — on teaching methods, 
course organization, instruction materials, 
problems and projects, Payment varies, on 
publication. 

American School Board Journal, a month- 
ly for school administration officers, covers 
such school problems as finances, building, 
supervision and management, articles on 
these subjects to run from 500 to 3,500 
words. Photographs are used of new and 
architecturally unusual school buildings. Pay- 
ment, on publication, one-half cent a word. 

Hospital Progress, the third Bruce publi- 
cation, deals with hospital problems and re- 
lated subjects. It is the official organ of the 
Catholic Hospital association of the United 
States and Canada and limits itself to re- 
quested contributions. The editor is the Rev. 
Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S. J., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
© The Midwestern Banker, 110 E. Wiscon- 
sin avenue, occasionally uses free lance 
articles of interest primarily to bankers in 
Wisconsin, northern Illinois, Minnesota and 
Upper Michigan, but at present pays noth- 
ing for contributions. Obtains most of its 
articles from bankers and _ economists. 
Howard W. Clark is editor. 

The Sunday magazine section of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, edited by Fred D. Moffett, 
still offers a market for free lance story and 
article writers. Wisconsin rights are bought 
to original fiction, but only about $10 up is 
paid for stories of 3,000 to 5,000 words, the 
author being free to resell his yarn to other 
non-competing markets. Human interest or 






















meee 





timely features dealing with either Wiscon- 
sin topics, or subjects of national interest, 
are also bought, the rate varying according 
to merit. Photos for the rotogravure section 
are also accepted at $1 minimum for an 
unusual snapshot and $3 for a standard 
print. 

¢ The Western Builder, 407 E. Michigan 
street, has both a daily and weekly issue but 
restricts itself to construction reports ob- 
tained from established sources. C. H. Fox 
is editor. 

An array of dairy magazines is still being 
put out by the Olsen Publishing Company, 
505 W. Cherry street, but free lance con- 
tributors will find only an occasional market 
here. When they do click on trade articles, 
they are paid about 25 cents an inch. 

Magazines published by this firm. are: 
The Milk Dealer, a monthly ; The Ice Cream 
Review, a monthly, and the National Butter 
and Cheese Journal, a semi-monthly, each 
concerning itself with trade news, market 
information, merchandising and manufac- 
turing articles for manufacturers in these 
fields. Edwin K. Slater is editor. 

The Morehouse Publishing Company, 
1801-17 W. Fond du Lac avenue, issues 
many books, pamphlets and tracts dealing 
with the Episcopal church. It also publishes 
The Living Church, a weekly magazine cov- 
ering the news, work and thought of the 
Episcopal church in this country. Episcopal 
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ministers and church workers contribute 
most of the contents, but meritorious free 
lance articles on religious and economic 
problems of the day, as well as contemp- 
orary thought, are accepted, but without 
pay, the Rev. Frank Gavin, associate editor 
explained. 

Among other local publications, few of 
which offer a satisfactory market : Die Haus- 
frau and Das Goldene Buch, German month- 
lies, 1036 W. Juneau avenue; Milwaukee 
Sentinel, morning daily, buying state news 
from its correspondents ; Milwaukee Leader, 
socialist daily, publishing many articles on 
socialism and economic problems; Milwau- 
kee Medical Times, 208 E. Wisconsin ave., 
monthly magazines, containing articles writ- 
ten chiefly by local doctors ; Catholic Citizen, 
787 N. Jackson street, and Catholic Herald, 
1230 W. Mitchell street. 

R. L. S. 





St. Louis Market Letter 
(All Addresses St. Louis, Mo.) 

American Paint and Oil Journal. Editor, 
Arthur A. Poss. Published first of the 
month. Closing date, 20th of the month 
previous. Use merchandising articles and 
photos of window displays, sales arrange- 
ment, illuminated exteriors, etc. Have no 
set rate for payment of articles or photos. 

American Painter and Decorator. Editor, 
George Boardman Perry. Published Ist of 
the month. Closing date, 20th of the previous 





WRITERS! Sell Your Stories 


WE are next door to the best markets for short stories, serials, books, novels, and ~ gee manu- 
scripts for magazine and book publishers. Can you help us fill editorial needs? 


The difference between a rejection slip and an editor’s check often is so 









SEND US 


Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 
or tell you why! 


OUR RATE 


Placement, and com- 
plete criticism at 60c 
per thousand words. 
Minimum fee is two 
dollars. Fee refund- 
ed on sale. Commis- 
sion on sales is 10%. 


slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. Competent advice— 
suggestions as to plot ay situation development, setting, locale, 
Sey be that is needed to make ‘a story immediately 
salable. 
“The sale of BOX KITE HARRIS makes three in a row.’’—Capt. B. B. 
“TI am delighted with the sale & i THIRD MATE. I have pounded the 
editors for three years. Thanks. oe a 
“1 received the check for my acne My thanks to you.”’—N. N. 
“Your letters bristle with facts needed to produce salable work.”—T. F. 
“T have sent out many MSS. Yours is the best service given.’’—J. S. 
“Your type of advice materially aids the writer.”—H. F. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Try Us! We are helping hundreds of professional and new authors open 
the editor’s door! Get personal consideration for your manuscripts after all 
the effort you have put into them. Don’t market haphazardly and write 
blindly. Send us your material. We KNOW we can assist you. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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month. Use merchandising articles and 
photos of window displays, sales arrange- 
ments, illuminated exteriors, etc. No set 
rate for payment of articles or photos. 

(Both of these are issued at 3713 Wash- 
ington, St. Louis.) 

Bohemian Publishing Co., 1611 S. 11th 
St. HLAS (meaning Voice)—Bohemian 
publication issued Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Closing date Monday and Thursday. Most 
of their copy comes from Bohemia. Writ- 
ten in the foreign tongue. Dr. Hynek Dostal 
is the editor and it is published by the Bo- 
hemian Literary Society. Use fiction. 

They also publish Ceska Zena (meaning 
Bohemian Woman). This is a weekly pub- 
lished every Saturday and forms close three 
weeks previous. Most of the material is 
supplied from Bohemia. 

Western Insurance Review. Published by 
Brown Tarleton, Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Twice a month—10th and 25th. Clos- 
ing date Ist and 15th. There is no fixed 
rate for news items, but they do use same, 
provided they deem them acceptable. This 
is a trade journal publication and use very 
little material from outside sources. Ogden 
Brown is the editor. 

Christian Board of Publication, Railway 
Exchange Bldg., publishes Boys’ Comrade, 
The Girls’ Circle, Junior World and Story- 
land. These are religious publications and 
stories with a religious background, 2,000 
to 2,500 words, are used, and serials. 

Donald .H. Clark, Merchants-Laclede 
Bldg., publishes the Mid-Continent Banker, 
Local Agent and Life Insurance Selling. 
They are all published the 1st of each month 
and forms close the 15th of the preceding 
month. No specific rates for news. The 
first publication goes to small town banks 
in the Eighth Federal Reserve District. 
There is very little outside material used 
in the other two publications, as most of it is 
supplied from the insurance companies. 

Eden Publishing House, 1724 Chouteau, 
publishes four religious periodicals: Chil- 
dren’s Comrade, Boy's Companion, Girl’s 
Friend and Evangelical Tidings. The editor 
is Fred E. McQueen and they are all pub- 
lished weekly, with the closing date two 
weeks previous. Due to a contemplated mer- 
ger, more correct information as to their 
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requirements may be obtained around Ist 
National Druggist, Century Bldg. Editor, 
of September. 


Henry R. Strong. Published monthly and 
secure data from pharmaceutical professors, 
druggists, etc. 

Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine, a Cath- 
olic publication. Editor, Father Danial Lord. 
Published monthly from September to June, 
inclusive. Close 15th of previous month. 
Rate: lc a word for manuscripts, to run 
about 1,500 to 2,000 words. Stories desired 
appealing to groups from 15 to 30 years 
old. Fact articles and stories, religious in 
background. Use photographs and pay $2.00 
each, if acceptable. 

Sporting Goods Dealer, Carl T. Felker, 
Editor. Published monthly. Forms close 
20th of previous month. Use articles of a 
merchandising nature on sporting goods, 
buyers, etc., photos of window displays, etc., 
but have correspondents in other cities con- 
nected with the industry who supply most 
of the material used. 

Waterways Journal, 721 Olive St. This 
is the 47th year of the Waterways Journal. 
Published each Friday morning, dated Sat- 
urday. Forms close Thursday afternoon, 4 
o’clock. Sam E. Smith is managing editor 
and Donald T. Wright, editor. It is devoted 
to inland rivers and flood control. Use news 
items. No photos purchased. 

Meat Merchandiser, 105 S. 9th St. Editor, 
D. J. Horner. Published monthly ; close 25th 
of previous month. Use photos of unusual 
window displays and those accompanying 
articles. Rate lc a word, to consist of 100 
to 200 words. Also pay lc a word for news 
items. Use articles pertaining to merchan- 
dising of meat and fish, also articles on mer- 
chandising of cheese, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Goes to meat and grocery dealers— 
mostly meat dealers. Is circulated in 55,000 
counties. Desire new merchandising ideas— 
unusual ideas. 

Saddle and Bridle, 212 N. Kingshighway. 
This is a publication devoted to horse shows 
and pleasure horses. Published monthly and 
forms close 20th of the previous month. 
Arthur Van Ronzelen, Editor. Use stories 
pertaining and news items, but have no 
specific rates. Most of the photos and 
material is supplied by individuals gratis. 
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Cleveland Market Notes 
All Addresses Cleveland, Ohio 
F the weather hasn’t got you down too 
[e« to turn out copy with at least a 
semblance of originality, a number of 
Forest City editors can cool off long enough 
to send back checks. 

Since Cleveland market tips last appeared 

in the DicEst, several new magazines have 
come out. 
* The Roger Williams Co., 1608 E. 24th 
Street, is publishing two house and asso- 
ciation organs which pay two cents a word 
and $3 for photographs. One is the “Dis- 
tributor and Dispenser’, edited by S. C. 
Patno for the Associated Manufacturers of 
Steel Barrels with the purpose of making 
the beer world steel barrel conscious. 

But Mr. Patno is subtle about it—he’ll 
use stuff about new merchandise methods, 
unusual displays, human interest stories of 
brewmasters and tavernkeepers, which don’t 
even mention barrels. But if steel barrels 
can be tied into an interesting article it’s 
sure fire. Mr. Patno has been fairly well 
covered in the big cities but has had almost 
nothing from the smaller towns. He wants 
them bad. Lengths run 1,000 words or less. 
* The other Roger Williams magazine is 
“General Transportation, edited for the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., by Allan Slayton. 
It uses 100 to 400-word articles about truck 
fleets equipped with General tires (though 
that is not absolutely essential) , performance 
stories, how operation costs were cut, safety 
promotion. The magazine is largely pictorial. 
Correspondence from the south is “wide 
open”—Mr. Slayton hasn’t been getting any. 
Use the Roger Williams address for both 
these. 

Here’s a couple garden magazines, and 
don’t forget while sweating over your type- 
writer that winter follows summer. These 
are highly seasonal publications. You should 
write now about mulching roses or “How I 
made a Parlor Hothouse”. 

Modern Homes Publishing Co., Builders 
Exchange Bldg., aims at the $5,000 to $10,- 
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Beginners 


Only 
SQ. 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no igation. 


Name 





Address 














City State. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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ANNE HAMILTON 


SELL THE VERSE YOU WRITE 


Instruction and Criticism for Versewriters 
Contributor to the Nation, The New Yorker, The 
Literary Digest, The Boston Transcript, F. P. A.’s 
“Conning Tower,” The Kanas City Star, Voices, 
Sat. Review of Literature, American Poetry Journal, 
Thomas Moult’s Best Poems, etc. I am not an 
agent, but verse from my students appears each 
month in the national quality magazines, as well 


as in the poetry journals. 
345 South Orange Drive Los Angeles, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


Demand the best. Don’t be satisfied with less. My criticisms 
are straightforward and simple—pointing out the exact cause 
of the trouble, and telling you what’s to be done about it. 
A trial is all I ask; then, let the criticism decide for itself. 
Special summer rates: $1.00, first 4,000 words; 20¢ each ad- 


ditional 1,000. 
R. H. LANG 
3008 N. W. 14th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Manuscripts Typed 


Scripts neatly and promptly typed, 35c per 1,000 
words; poetry 1c per line; carbon copy free. Special 
rates on book lengths. Return postage should ac- 
company manuscripts. Mailed flat. 


EDITH M. WISTROM  - _ Kasota, Minn. 











POETS: Don't Overlook This! 


(1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Information for iid 

Along ie Literary Highway, rm: (4) DM 5 a TECHNIQUE SIM- 

$1; (3) VERSE 8 OLD AND NEW, $1: Nos. 

1-2-3 faliete 750 PLACES TO OSEND POEMS. (4) THE PRAC- 

C. M handbook and rhyme dictionary, st’ (5) Finst 

AID ot FICTIONISTS, Ke fiction market list, $1. Any 2 books 
$1.75; x; 50; nie 00; 5, $3.50. Send self- 4A stamped en 

KALEID Sonira PRIZE PROGRAM and free anthology 

plan. ony ask about TEXAS POETS OETRY. 

KALEIDO GRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Monthly, '25¢ copy, $2.00 = year.) 
702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed promptly and accurately. Books, plays, short 
stories and poetry. Best grade bond paper. Extra 
first and last sheets. Carbon copy. 40¢ per 1000 
words, with minor corrections. Poetry, 144c per 
line. 20% discount on books. Try me. 


MARY E. HILL 


408 S. Russell St. Marion, Illinois 








As High as 25c aWord 


We have immediate markets for unusual sequences, dramatic 
situations, basic suggestions, witty comments, funny gags, hum- 
orous or sophisticated dialogue, etc. suitable for publication or 
for the use of screen staff goon ol in writing original continui- 
ties and adapting published «' 

If you have or can write Ang items, let’s realize their value. 
We also salvage suitable material from oft-rejected and other- 
wise hopeless manuscripts. It may be worth more than the com- 
Plete script would sell for at 1 or 2 cents a word. Scores of 
editors’ acceptances in our files prove we’ve sold similar ma- 
terial at rates ranging up to 25 cents a word. 

$1 reading fee, any length. 20% sales commission is higher 
than average because we must ‘‘process’’ and type much material 
and prefer to derive our payment for this extra effort and ex- 
Pense from ‘‘sales’’ rather than ‘‘services.’’ In direct contact 
with Hollywood and N. Y. editorial executives. 


AUTHORS’ ASSOCIATES 
WELLSTON STATION ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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000 home owners. Editor Ralph Hess is es- 
pecially keen on home hobbies material for 
winter editions — stuff about acquariums, 
care of indoor plants, conversion of rooms 
into recreation centers, home decoration, 
amusements for children which have some 
connection with utilizing the house or yard. 
Circulation is national. Lengths up to 2,000 
with payment varying between 14 and two 
cents a word; up to $5 for photographs. 
* Your Garden and Home Publishing Co., 
1900 Superior Avenue, Deen Halliday, edi- 
tor, wants only material applicable to north- 
ern Ohio. It leans more to the garden side, 
and is always looking for personal expe- 
riences of amateur gardeners, such as “How 
I turned my back yard into an Eden.” Ar- 
ticles should hang around 1,500 words. Pay- 
ment is one cent a word, $1 to $3 for pic- 
tures. 

The Cleveland News (daily newspaper), 
1801 Superior Avenue, is running one- 
column fiction of all types and paying $5. 
With the story they run half-column pic- 
ture of the author with a two or three-line 
high-spot biography. Address manuscripts 
to the Short Story Editor. Residence is no 
bar, but we suspect persons in the News 
circulation area would get an edge. That 
includes most of Ohio. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer Sunday Mag- 
azine, W. G. Vorpe, editor, uses lots of 
2,000 to 3,000-word articles slanted on Ohio 
history. It also likes stuff that can be illus- 
trated with art of comely and not over- 
dressed women. One or both of these types 
are in every issue. Features built around 
holidays are also fancied. Such stories 
should be in a month ahead of the date. Pay- 
ment is usually $25 on publication. 

* WTAM, Auditorium Garage building, is 
the best radio bet in town. Warren Wade is 
“always in the market for good stuff”. If 
you have a pet radio broadcast idea, some 
good gags or a play send it to him. He’ll 
give it honest consideration. Payment will 
depend on what advertisers will pay. 

* Church Management, Auditorium Build- 
ing, is on the lookout for 1,800 to 2,000- 
word articles about church methods, pub- 
licity and, especially at this time, finance. 
Payment is $10. Shorts on church methods 




































































are also used. William H. Leach is editor. 

Power Boating, 1213 W. ard Street, John 
G. Robinson, editor, will have another sum- 
mer cruise contest, the 10 winning articles 
to be used in months following November. 
Any writer lucky enough to be taking a mo- 
torboat trip may cash in. Other material in 
the magazine requires too much technical 
knowledge to offer possibilities to the free 
lance. That applies to practically all Cleve- 
land-published trade journals until they get 
far enough out of the red to enlarge and go 
in for more literary frills. Shakespeare 
couldn’t crack most of them now. 

If you really know your apples, how to 
pack and sell ’em, the American Fruit Grow- 
er, Standard Bank Building, may be a cus- 
tomer. Everything horticultural is used here, 
but it must be authoritative. 

L, J. HAWKINS. 





Greeting Card Verse Market Letter 
By Ira J. GuBert 

Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. and Walnut at 
26th, Kansas City, Missouri, pay 50c a line for un- 
usual sentiments. Miss Mary E Johnson, Editor, 
advises “Christmas next.” . ‘According to last 
information received from White & Wyckoff Man- 
ufacturing Co., Holyoke, Mass., they will consider 
outstanding Christmas and Everyday sentiments of 
a general nature, both serious and humorous, some- 
time in the early fall. W.H. Wheeler is the Ed- 
itor, and the rate 50c a line . .. Mr. Donald D. 
Simonds, Editor of the George C. Whitney Co., 67 
Union St., Worcester, Mass., pays 50c a line for 
very, very unusual sentiments for all occasions, 
Christmas and Valentine especially. In a recent 
letter he says, “We are actually in need of two 
and four-line sentiments for Christmas, Valentine, 
Birthday and Convalescent. Go over your verses 
with the critical and relentless eye of a hard-boiled 
editor and submit only your best -ones.’ 

H. M. Rose, Jr., Editor of The Rose Company, 
24th and Bainbridge, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the 
market for outstanding sentiments for all seasons 
and occasions just now. But don’t waste your 
postage unless you have something out of the or- 
dinary. Rates are 25c a line. 

Mr, R. L. Sandford of the Sandford Card Co., 
in sending a check for an illness sentiment, states 
“our market is somewhat restricted to free-lance 
writers, but we do buy occasionally.” $1.00 per 
four-line verse. . Mrs. Ethel W. Beach, Editor 
of The Bromfield Publishers, 12 High Street, 
Brookline Village, Mass., and one of the most won- 
derful editors a person can hope for, has been con- 
sidering Valentine verse. Make ’em happy and 
humorous for this an slow or lum- 
bering. 50c a line. . Cardozo, Editor 
Buzza-Cardozo, 2503 W. ba st Los Angeles, Cal., 
recently mailed a check for $12.00 for a Birthday, 
Graduation and Easter sentiment. Rates are 50c 
a line and Birthday novelties as well as humorous 
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| LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic commercial fiction ability, 
be, and ise sincere 


work to make 
AE Honest diagnosis of your prospects; therough 
constructive criticism of fiction ooh os articles; a “‘one-man” 
course of instruction—no set ‘™ - = entirely deter- 
mined by your individual needs. No istants, marketing, 
poetry, plays or scenarios. An intensive "teur-leseen Course. 
Neither 4 nor “0 lessons can cover fiction, but this Course 
aims to set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, 
di ~ ” rules, meeting your individual 





needs. Back me are 25 ye as magazine editor (Ad- 
venture, Delineator, etc.) and 5 as independent teacher and 
critic; my standing is known, pestioularty as finder and 
developer of new writers; my three books are standard. 
Write for Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman Carmel, N. Y. 








WANTED!!! AUTHORS, manuscriPrs 


Exquisite work on an excellent grade, rag-content 
bond paper at 40c per thousand words, which in- 
cludes free carbon and minor corrections. Poetry, 
1% cents per line. Books at a discount. All work 
mailed flat. Try me. 


BELLE H. REYNOLDS, Literary Typist |. 
95-66 113th Street Richmond Hill, N. Y. 








BOOKS WANTED 


We are constantly in the market for new books. A 
complete book manufacturing plant, Sales Service, 
Editorial Staff available. Copyright Service for Short 
Material. Send stamp for free descriptive booklet. 
WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Established 20 Years 
Dept. 22, 336 S. Broadway Los Angeles 








$27,650 


In Sales For My Writers This Year! 


Would YOU like a share of such a sum for 
YOUR story? Perhaps you have written just 
what producers are seeking. And the market is 
the best in years! 

Studios have looked to me for material for 
fifteen years. 

No copyright or revision plan. 

Take advantage of this profitable market now. 
Send for my FREE booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Suite 215, 6605 Hollywood Blvd. 
Dept. 22 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











Learn to Write 
Humor 


Well-known humorists earn yearly as high 
as $150,000. To help make YOU widely 
known (provided you study humor under 
my guidance and criticism) I am connected 
with a syndicate supplying witty 200-word 
features to daily newspapers. Write for 
particulars, mentioning Writer’s Digest— 
or send $1.00 for a big, practical Lesson. 
JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the technique and prac- 

tice of creative writing, I leadershi 

of distinguished American authors—Edwin 
Ruth Comfort yao Rupert 

Hughes, and others. Insp 

and ideal environment.. Send for none 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 



























Waiter’s Dicest 














NOTICE 


Accurate and neat typing of manuscripts furnished 
for 40c a 1,000 words, which includes minor gram- 
mar corrections, one carbon copy and extra first 


sheet. 
MISS LORRAINE A. SMITH 
216 Lackawanna Ave. East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
















Ambitious Story Writers 


Let me write your plots, unusual and surprise end- 
ings. Plot outlines 25c, shorts $1.00, novels $4.00. 
Honest and conscientious work. 


EDITH M. WISTROM ~- _ Kasota, Minn. 











POEMS WANTED 


— for — 


GALAXY-1934 ANTHOLOGY 


GAYREN PRESS 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 






















EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS typed promptly, accurately, prepared for pub- 
Meation, at 40c per 1000 words. 15% discount on 20,000 or 
more words. One carbon free, extra first page. Minor correc- 
tions in grammar, spelling, and jon free if r ted 
Work returned —- and flat. Try our expert typist service 


—guaranteed work 
“ELBERT RHOADES 
BOX 95 AYS, NORTH CAROLINA 


SERVO Sit sae Rt 






















FREDERICK PALMER 


Criticises and sells all kinds of manuscripts. 
Send stamp for complete information. 
Highest record of success. Estab. 1917. 


1671 N. Western Avenue Hollywood, Calif. 


















| a 
—Movie Stories 
Big Money 
Paid to SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 


Studios are interested in original stories, plots 
and ideas ad for tion picture scenarios, 
ABSOLUTELY NO READING FEES. This is a 
service to sell your stories —not a school or 
criticism bureau. Government copyright pro- 
vided when needed. Place name and address on 
a post card and mail today. Instructive book 
“WRITING FOR THE SCREEN” will be sent 
to you FREE or send manuscript to: 


HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO SERVICE 
Dept. 108, 6411 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
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The Trade and Class Papers 


verse goes well here. 

Latest request from The Keating Company, 
Laird-Schober Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., was for 
convalescent verse. Make ’em general for this 
market. They pay 50c a line... The Buzza Co., 
Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn., buys sentiments for 
all seasons and occasions. They have recently 
speeded up their reports wonderfully and should 
no longer be classed as a “Slow” market. J. D. 
Westley is the Editor and the rate 50c a line. 


Submit Mother’s Day, Graduation, Birthday and 
Convalescent verses to Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., at this time and if they are 
sufficiently unusual, you'll collect 50c a line for ’em. 
They are particularly fond of “whimsical humor.” 
.. . By the time this appears in print Rust Craft 
Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St. Boston, 
Mass., will have finished the bulk of their Christ- 
mas buying. However, this market considers 
verse for all seasons and occasions at all times and 
pays 50c a line for outstanding work. Mr. F. W. 
Rust is President of this Company and incidentally 
another one of those editors you dream about. 


C. R. Swan, Editor, of the Quality Art Novelty 
Co., Eveready Blidg., Thompson Ave. and Manley 
St., Long Island City, N. Y., writes, “Still need 
plenty of good birthdays, both general and relative.” 
25c a line and keep ’em simple for this market. 

. Miss L. Wright, Editor of R. R. Heywood Co., 
263 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y., is buying for 
Mother’s Day and Easter. 50c a line... Submit 
general Valentines to A. D. Watson, Jr., George 
S. Carrington Company, 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., at this time. No relative material. 25c 
a line, 


Pease Greeting Cards, Inc., 260 Laurel St., Buf- 
falo, New York, recently mailed check for three 
eight-line Christmas sentiments of the friendly 
type. They have finished their Christmas line now 
and will not be in the market for sentiments until 
December of this year when they will consider 
Everyday material . . . Here’s one for your “po- 
tential buyer” file: The E. V. Publishing House, 
Nappanee, Ind., advise they do buy sentiments, 
but at the present time are not in the market. They 
pay a low rate. Fred Luetters, Editor of the 
Metropolitan Lithograph & Publishing Co., 167 
Bow St., Everett, Mass., pays 25c a line for Christ- 
mas verses. Make ’em general for this market and 
humorous material goes well here. 


It is a good policy to concentrate on Christmas 
and Everyday sentiments for the next couple of 
months. Early fall always brings a flood of re- 
quests for verses for these occasions. And don’t 
neglect the children. Juvenile material suggesting 
some design or novelty treatment is very much in 
demand . According to last information from 
Mr. R. H. Hill, Editor, P. F. Volland Company, 
106 Richards St., Joliet Ill., he should be buying 
Christmas and Everyday material at this time. Mr. 
Hill is fond of humor and pays 50c a line for 
sentiments. 


Other good bets at this time are: Jessie H. Mc- 
Nicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., (No 
Graduation verse here!) McKenzie Engraving 
Company, 1010 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., 
The Stanley Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
(This company has its own Editorial Department 
and your sentiments must top the ones their Editor 
can write to bring in the checks!) Dreyfuss Art 
Co., 137 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


























The Book Publishers 
By Aucust LENNIGER 
All addresses mentioned below are New York, N.Y. 


HE following prize novel contests are open 

I this month. Full details should be obtained 

from the publishers, who will furnish entry 
blanks and instructions upon request: 

Dodd. Mead and Company. Inc., 449 Fourth 
Avenue, New York: This contest closes September 
Ist., 1934. It is open for novels not less than 
80,000 words which have not been previously 
submitted for sale. A $5,000 prize is offered for the 
winning novel. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street: Open 
for novels of not less than 30,000 (preferably 60,- 
000-100,000) and only authors who have not pub- 
lished a novel in book form prior to Jan. 1, 1921 
and are citizens of the United States, are eligible. 
A prize of $7,500 is offered for the winning novel. 
Contest closes February 1, 1935. 

Robert McBride and Company, 4 West 16th 
Street: a $2,500 prize is offered in an international 
competition for books of travel. adventure or ex- 
ploration in any part of the world, 50-100,000 words 
in length. This contest closes November 30, 1934. 

Es 


In answer to a similar questionaire as I left 
with the publishers mentioned in this department 
in the July issue of Wrirer’s Dicest, I received the 
following reply from E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 

Dear Mr. Lenniger: 

I am enclosing a sheet containing a general 
view of our requirements as you requested. 
As we are general publishers, all forms of the 
written word are welcome. If there is one 
exception, it is the straight text-book. We 
publish many educational volumes, but they 
are more for collateral reading. Otherwise, 
manuscripts on all subjects are suited for pub- 
lication by E. P. Dutton and Co. This answers 
your first three questions. 

Regarding the fourth question, we are con- 
tinually experimenting with first novels. In 
spite of the fact that some booksellers are now 
a little shy of first novels, we are continuing to 
bring them out and to encourage young writers 
to let us see what they are doing. We have 
the greatest interest in the beginners and we 
are frequently willing to take considerable 
risks if the beginner shows unusual promise. 

Regarding question five: This is difficult 
to answer. At the present time new novelists 
may be justly divided into two classes: those 
who write new novels, but- somewhat in the 
spirit of the past; and those who write new 
novels in the spirit of the present. The first 
are likely to be more pleasant and better- 





Personals 
(Continued from page 7) 
O. K. ASSOCIATES, Granite City, Ill. (Hdq.), bids 


ambitious writers everywhere: JOIN NOW. “Code 
an’ everything. It’s-a-“Baer,” Marge! — “George.” 





“YOUR favorite snapshots on gilt bookmarks 20c 
(Coin). Two for 35c. Send BEST films. L. Fisher, 
1927 W. Fourth, Williamsport, Pa. 


AUGUST ONLY! Plots 50c. Write song-poems? Have 
jataseuting proposition. Fred J. Miller, Lake City, 
owa. 


$10.00 PLOT DEVICE. Good condition. Sell for half. 
Box A-16. 
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SEASIDE COTTAGE, furnished, Central California. 
Free rent to congenial couple, writers, for few hours 
work weekly, gardening. Available September. 


TREATISE on writing humor, 25c. Bus Hearn, Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. 





GIRL WRITER — wants sincere correspondents. 317 


West Clinton St., Johnstown, N. Y. 


WRITER who has sold, has ten or a dozen good, action, 
adventure, and fantasy shorts on hand. Desires col- 
laboration to make these acceptable. Or will sell to 
writer for polishing and resale. Box A-18. 


MUSIC TO YOUR WORDS ONLY $1.00 complete. 
Three songs for $2.00 this month only. Professional 
Songwriters, Box 42, Sausalito, California. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM-FUDGE — locally loved. Helps 
brain-fag, but that’s incidental to how rich and good 
it is — 50c, 75c, $1.00. J. E. Harris, Box 83, 
Strafford, Pa. 


FELLOW WRITERS—I’m sure I wrote swell human 
story, but before sending to Cosmopolitan I want 
your honest opinion about same. Enclose 9c for mail- 
ing charges in envelope with your address, receive 
story, read, then tell me what you think. Please co- 
operate! Dan Miles, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


CLEVER cartoon drawn of you from your photo or 
icture. $1.00. Remarkable and humorous likeness. 
hoto returned uninjured. Edward McGee, 12 Wil- 

liams Street, Brookline, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, 40c per dozen. Interesting 
western stories, local color; Spanish, Indian life. 
Jean McCaleb, Safford, Arizona. 


IF YOUR SONG is good enough, we will publish it and 
handle sales. Send 30 cents for details and copy of 
our latest song, “Take a Little Time for Loving.” 
C & A Music Publishers, Dalhart, Texas. 


STORY ideas galore. Fifty cents each. Eva Arrington, 
Fearns Springs, Miss. 


YOUNG MAN want d 
RUNG Png a correspondence. Francis Graff, 


“DOLLARS MADE READING NEWSPAPERS”—three 
stomps. Edna May Bush, 32 W. Third St., Greens- 
urg, Pa. 


OLD MAID—Owns home and typewriter. That’s all. 

ee yom eee ay ag 2 correspondents. Roman 
atholic preferred. ° t - F. D. 5 

Mena Ree mstead, R. F. D. No. 1, 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Send us your manuscripts. We will publish 

them if acceptable. Special attention given 

new authors. No reading charge. 
EMPIRE PUBLISHING CO. 

551 Fifth Avenue New York 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Talki: icture 
Magazine field. Manuscripts developed and — By — a 
mission to studios and publishers. Our Sales Service selling 
consistent percentage of material. Location and exceptional 
facilities make our s-vice most advant Established 
1917. Write for Free sooklet giving full particulars. 


Pen —_— SCENARIO co. 
er lo 
ey: Hollywood Conn, and Sierra Vista 











$200 IN CASH PRIZES 


for contributors to our two new anthologies — 


temporary Verse and Contemporary Short Short 
Stories. New talent enavesaged ” . 


Write for particulars to 
TARDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 
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WrRiITER’s DIGEST 





Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 








TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 
critic. It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
Til match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not 
lll frankly tell you so. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable rll 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not I'll analyze it for plot, 
characterization, motivation and composition. 
I'll not only pick it to pieces, but I'll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story. 
And then—if you are not satisfied with the 
work I’ve done on it, I'll refund your money. 


Fair? 

Special rates for books, radio and screen 
plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Booklet on request. 

Address 


AUTHOR AND EDITOR 


Room 200, 807 Fedora Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











Make *55aWeek:=CAMERA 


, Papers, 7 
prices for 7 million photos a year! 7 of every 
10 bought from INDEPENDENT, AMA- 
TEUR camera owners. YOU can make big 
money in this new field! We teach you in 
your own home to take saJable photos, sell 
them fast. Spare time or full-time pays real 


FREE BOOK profits. Use ordinary camera. Turn your hobby 

inte good money! Send today for FREE book, 

“How to Make Money With Your Camera.” UNIVERSAL PHO- 

TOGRAPHERS, Dept. 68, {0 West 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mss. Authors—new and 


MY AIM—SELL EVERY suecessful—any. part of 


country, receive same service—MY VERY BEST. More high 
elass sex stories—short, novel length—wanted. Have markets 
waiting for radie* programs, plays. I help prepare Mss. and 
sell. Send $3.00 1st 4,000 or less, 50c each additional or frac- 
tion, with Mss, plus postage, for proof of service. All deducted 
from 10% sale price. Typing service. 


THE FERRE STUDIO 
ADVISOR—SALES AGENT 
710 Hamilton St. Syracuse, N. Y. 














Open a Publicity Bureau! 


—in your home town, or anywhere else. Join our 
national publicity syndicate. Experience not 
necessary. We furnish plans, information, spe- 
cial training if desired, show you how to get 
cash accounts; also solicit cash accounts to pro- 
vide employment for our members. Many are 
earning $50.00 per week up doing publicity work, 
which pays better than most any other form of 
writing. Easily learned, only crdinary education 
necessary. Our Commercial Department assists 
student members to establish Publicity Bureaus, 
get publicity jobs, or raises in pay where possi- 
ble. Enclose stamp for valuable booklet “Tips 
on Publicity Writing.” 
NATIONAL PUBLICITY INSTITUTE 
Dept. 733 


1541 North Western Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 
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written; but they seem a little old-fashioned. 
The second are too literal, and the frankness 
too intentional and sometimes too deliberately 
offensive. We find the second group of writers 
are realistic and that their determination to 
be honest leads them frequently to be arrogant 
and blunt and inartistic. Nothing much may 
be expected from new novelists in the mood 
and vein of the past. We must look to the 
second group for the novel of the future. Only 
time and additional knowledge and experience 
will give them the poise which they need. At 
the present time they are somewhat like the 
person who has always been poor and has 
suddenly come into wealth. He just can’t get 
used to it to act naturally. Only time will repair 
this defect. 
E. P. Dutton anp Co., Inc. 

Merton S. Yewdale, Editor. 

The enclosure Mr. Yewdale mentioned in the 
above letter, reads as follows: 


E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 286 Fourth Avenue 
are publishers of general literature. “We seek 
particularly books of a high literary merit in all 
branches of literature. We publish adult fiction, 
with a preference for novels of permanent literary 
value, similar to the works of Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
We are also very partial to the mystery and de- 
tective story of quality. Our Children’s Depart- 
ment is open to both fiction and non-fiction for 
young readers, and collections of poems like 
Milne’s “When We Were Very Young” are 
specially welcome. We specialize in books of fic- 
tion, romance, travel, fine arts, aesthetics, biog- 
raphy, reminiscence, belles-lettres, history, science, 
psychology, psychics, religion, poetry and books 
for children. Our Educational Department is 
always glad to examine texts for educational pur- 
poses, but preferably those suitable for col- 
lateral use in the classroom. Manuscripts on child 
culture are also desired. In general, these are our 
preferences. But where there is merit, any manu- 
script on any subject is welcome and will be 
given careful consideration,” 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison 
Avenue are general publishers who bring out im- 
portant fiction, biography, art and general litera- 
ture, and have growing specialized departments in 
the fields of text-books, music and juvenile litera- 
ture. Since the firm started in 1919, they have 
paid over $2,250,000 to authors for earned royalties. 
They have launched such best sellers as “Main 
Street” by Sinclair Lewis which sold over 350,000 
copies, and “Elmer Gantry’ by the same author 
which sold over a quarter of a million; Katherine 
Mayo’s “Mother India’ which ran over 100,000 
and Vina Delmar’s “Bad Girl’ which sold over 
150,000 copies. They suggest that authors who 
intend offering them manuscripts could get a good 
idea of the types of material in which they might 
be interested by watching their recent books. 


Loring and Mussey, 248 East 57th Street is a 
comparatively new publishing firm, and offers a 
wide-open market for all types of popular fiction. 
They are especially interested in building up a 
good line of detective and western noyels, and 
light, popular love stories. They are also in- 
terested in biography, and will be glad to consider 
all types of non-fiction. 

Claude Kendall, 70 Fifth Avenue: For the past 
six years Mr. Kendall, former staff correspondent 
of The United Press Association, has been bring- 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


The Correct Word and How to Use It.........scccsee $150 


J. Turck 

Desk Book of Errors in English 
Frank Vizetelly 

Roget’s Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 

Desk Reference Boo 

s suet Dechony of 8 & An 

tudents’ Dictionsry of Synonyms tonyms 
Noble & Noble 











1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammat.. 


Hathaway 

English Grammar Simplified 
James C. Fernald 

A Working Grammar of English Language 
James ‘ernald 

Syeraeme and A y 











a. ae Dictionary 
m.. k & Wagnalis 








Webster's Dictionary 
Write It Righ 
Ambrose , oo 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit. 
Arthur E. Krows 
Modern Photoplay Writing. 
Dimick 














SHORT STORY WRITING 
Mametive Tech 


mas H. Uzzell 
Best Short Stories of 1933. 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
How to Write Short Stori 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Story. 
a the S an — 
Plotting the 


hun 
Writing the Short Story. 
J. Berg Esenwein 
wo Ways to Write a Short Story. 
Gallishaw 
the Short Story 


























H. Bedford po 

Development of the American Short Story.... one 
F. L. Pattee 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing. 
Agnes Reeve 

Trial & Error. 
Jack Woodford 

Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing for Profit 
D. Wilhelm 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them 
Esenwein & Stockard 

a= Short Short Story. 














Alderman : 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
The Writing of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 
ur S. Hoffman 
How to Write Serial I Fiction 
Michael Joseph 
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Emotioncl Values _* Ln Writing 





James Knapp R 
Twenty Problems of “the Fiction Writer 
Gallishaw 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Pag Mark 





M. Mathieu 
19337 Writer’s & Artist’s Year Book 
(All Foreign Markets) 
1934 Year Book and Market Guide. 





POETRY OR VERSE 





Art of Versification 
Esenwein and Roberts 





Rhymes and Meter 
oratio Winslow 





Walker's Rhyming Dictionary. 





. Walker 
Points About Poetry. 

Donald G. French 
om, of Poetry. 





Clement Wood 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art # Inventing Character 





Georges Polti 
Thi 





-Six Dramatic Situati 
Elements of Plot Construction 





eorges Polti 
Richard K, Abbott 


Underworld Prison Slang 





Freese 





Psychology for the Writer. 
vof. H. K. a 





Training for Authorsh 
leiser 
One Term Course in English Literature 
Heydrici 
The Writer's Book. 





James Knapp Reeve 
Technique of o Mystery Story 





Carolyn 
Writing Galle "- Sell 





Laurence D’Orsay 
of Writing 





Fred Ziv 





Making Laughs Pay. 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing 





Brennecke 
Oxford Companion to English Literature 


H. P. Harvey 
Landing the Editors’ Checks 





Laurence D’Orsa 
How To Write A Good 





Frank Patterson 





The Art of Song Writing 
Al Dubin 


1 
Profitable Photograph 
H. Rossiter Sny 


For Trade Journals.............. 





How Publishers Win 








Where and How to Sell Photograph 
H. Rossiter Snyder 





Guay panne 
$50 a Week with Car & 





Camera 
The ‘Photo Market Guide, Loose Leaf, Complete.... 


publisher's book 
following books 
reading and 
guarantee. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 











for which I enclose $ 





Name 





Address 





City 
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WrRITER’s DIGEST 





A STRAIGHT-FORWARD 
SALES SERVICE 


aren you are an experienced writer or 
a beginner seeking your first literary 
agency connection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL MARKETING SERVICE 
949 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











I'M SELLING SCRIPTS... 


Not just criticising them. A sudden call last 
month for a certain type of radioplay resulted in 
five contracts to new clients before they even 
received a report on their scripts. And half a 
dozen syndicate sales before the contracts 
reached them. 


JACK HANLEY 


Writer of over 200 broadcast programs, con- 
tacts live radio markets daily. (See Radio Let- 
ter in this issue). Advance market information 
furnished to clients. 

PULP WRITERS .. . Here’s an added market 
for both sold and unsold stories! 

Handling fee $1 per script, or send stamp 
for sample script page and details. 


RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE 
604 R. K. O. BLDG. RADIO CITY, N. Y. 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPISTS 


Stories, plays, books, etc., typed neatly and accurately. 
Terms: 30c a thousand words; verse, 1c a line; 20,000 
or more words, 10% discount. Carbon copy and extra 
first page free. Slips in spelling corrected. Prompt 
service on all manuscripts accompanying postage and fee. 


AUTHORS’ LETTER SERVICE CO. 
207 Congress Street Portland, Maine 











Nias 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
Santer — if ou want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with Chritte end big opportunities — 
or want to advens in your present 

tion — read } > in Adver- 


— now sent f: 

s new booklet ¢ pointe the road 
hundreds of men and women have © & 
followed to quickly increase their +) 


ng power. 
It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a position in any one of the 
many branches of Advertising. To read this booklet should 
ve to be an evening well spent. 
Sead your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
“DAVIS Lay tothe Sa ADVERTISIN 
360i michigan A Ave Bept. 305- & Chicago, Ill. 
Send FREE boo! anced in Advertizing’’, and full information. 









Name 


Add. 


City. State. 
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ing out books under his own imprint. Mr Kendall 
discovered Tiffany Thayer, author of “Thirteen 
Men” and a half-dozen other best sellers. Mr. 
Kendall has brought many new authors to promi- 
nent notice, because for several years, while having 
one of the smallest lists, he had the largest ad- 
vertising lineage per title of any publisher in 
America. Mr. Kendall has achieved considerable 
acclaim for the distinguished format of his books, 
too. Three of ten book jackets he published last 
year were selected by the Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion for the fifty best jackets of the year. These 
are on exhibit in the galleries of The New School 
For Social Research. The last three months running 
Kendall books have been selected for honorable 
mention in Book Making Parade for best oven 
stamps of the month. 


Claude Kendall is interested in all types of 
solid and popular fiction, and also good non- 
fiction and juveniles. During recent months this 
firm brought out GLASS by Howard Stephen- 
son, an American soil novel; MORE MONEY by 
Charles Grant, a powerful interpretive novel of 
today; THE JAD LOTUS by Dorothy Cunyng- 
hame, a popular modern love-problem novel; 
TWISTED CLAY by Frank Walford, a power- 
ful psychological study of a girl’s dramatic strug- 
gle against progressive insanity; “The Murder of 
An Honest Broker’ by Willoughby Sharp, and 
“Secret Ways” by Andrew Soutar, Mystery 
novels; “The Surrender of Helen” by S. H. 
McGrady, a love-drama of the South Seas; “The 
Hundredth Man” by Cecil De Leonir, the con- 
fessions of a drug addict who stagged a ‘comeback ; 
“Death In The Forest” by Neville Brand, an 
exciting adventure novel of Central America and 
“Robbery At Portage Bend” by Capt. T. Lund, a 
story of the Canadian Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police. In non-fiction Kendall has published “The 
Oriental Caravan,” edited by Sirdar Ikbal Ali 
Shah, an anthology of the wit and wisdom of 
the East ; “The Superhuman Life of Gesar of Ling” 
by Alexandra David- Neel, a true-to-life picture 
of Tibetan customs and folklore ; THE EMO- 
TIONAL SELF by Arthur Zaidenberg and Dr. 
Sandor Lorand, which is composed of forty social 
and asocial studies by a great artist in conjunc- 
tion with a famous psychiatrist. This array and 
wide variety of titles and subjects will give you a 
general idea of the types of manuscripts in which 
this publisher is interested. 


Mr. Kendall has a small organization, but he 
assures any of the readers of Writer’s DicEst 
who wish to offer him manuscripts of a sympathetic 
reading and a prompt report. 


In preparing this article I also visited several 
publishers who do not offer an active market 
for unsolicited manuscripts at the present time! 


The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, is 
the editorial and religious outlet of the Y. W. C. A. 
and report that all their material is prepared on 
contract. 


Peter Smith, 347 Fifth Avenue, is the branch 
office of an English firm and not in the market 
for manuscripts. 


Robert Ballou, 70 Fifth Avenue who publishes 
fiction and non-fiction reports that he will need 
no new material for the rést of this year. 















































































Radio Letter 


By Jack HANLEY 


This month I’m going to devote the greater part 
of this space to quote Mr. Courtenay Savage, Di- 
rector of Dramatics and Continuity of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. Just as most writers of 
fiction aspire to the high-pay slicks, so do most 
radio writers try to land a script with Columbia or 
National Broadcasting networks. 

Mr. Savage took the better part of an hour from 
a busy morning to discuss Columbia’s needs with 
me and I quote him at length because, as a success- 
ful radio executive with many years in the legiti- 
mate theatre behind him, his remarks are valuable 
to every aspiring radio writer. 

Writer’s DicEst advises you to study the maga- 
zine you intend writing for. Mr. Savage says: 

“Writers who send scripts to Columbia should 
make a study of the programs we have and then 
send us something different.” The italics are mine. 
I’ve heard the same cry from countless continuity 
editors. You wouldn’t try to sell the Saturday 
Evening Post a series of stories about two lawyers 
almost exactly like Tutt and Mr. Tutt. Yet Mr. 
Savage has on his desk a half dozen bald imita- 
tions of Amos ’n Andy. Some of the copies vary 
in that they are two negro women. But the idea is 
the same. And you can’t sell imitations. 

“Here’s a script,” he said, “that is excellent. A 
comedy script about a stenographer and her boss. 
But I can’t use it because it’s practically Burns & 
Allen. ‘George Burns and Gracie Allen are Co- 
lumbia artists. Even if this script is as good as 
theirs we wouldn’t replace them with it. We don’t 
buy ‘gag’ comedy-jokes strung together. Every 
comedian supplies his own material done by writers 
especially for him. 

“Children’s programs are not a good bet for 
Columbia. Miss Nila Mack of the Columbia staff 
has two children’s shows that are tremendously 
popular, as we have established by tests. Other 
children’ S programs are covered by the ‘Let’s Pre- 
tend’ series in the fairy tale vein: Skippy; Buck 
Rogers; Bobby Benson of the H bar O; Horn & 
Hardart Children’s Hour and our regular Saturday 
and Sunday morning children’s broadcasts. If a 
writer can, after studying these various types of 
programs, offer us something equally as good and 
different we might be interested. 

“We also do not want radio adaptations of non- 
copyright plays or stories, This open material is 
handled, when desired, by our staff writers and we 
are prepared to devote a great deal of time and 
work to anything desirable. We do not want very 
short dramatic stuff—three or five minute scripts.” 

I wanted to know what Columbia is interested in. 

“I’m interested in almost any type script that is 
really good—well-written, with characterization, ac- 
tion and plot. I’m looking for a good rural series 
right now,” Mr. Savage smiled apprehensively, “but 
not one like the dozens of copies of Lulu Vollmer’s 
popular series I’ve already received, or like Socony- 
land or Main Street Sketches.” 

A really well-done rural play that is original will 
find an interested reading at Columbia. So will 
excellently handled half-hour one-shots, or a very 
well done half-hour series. Mr. Savage referred 
to the T. S. Stribling series which has proven 
tremendously popular on C. B. S. He can also use 
good detective continuities, good love stories, and 
good westerns. 

“Writers make the mistake of thinking radio is a 
thing apart from fiction or the theatre. Principles 
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Hollywood Studios 
Need Stories 


OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
WERTHEIM & NORTON, Ltd. 


ARE SELLING A CONSISTENT PERCENTAGE 
OF STORIES TO THIS GREAT MARKET 


HIS is the best evidence in the world that 
producers WILL BUY if the story is in line 
with their soustvomante and is submitted 
through a recognized agent. 
Producers favor original stories suitable 
TALKIN a. i 5 melee Bie or so 


ence wi , ay ie THE 
STORY 7 THE THING! 


In addition to the Major Satine, of of whem 
are located bere in Holl are mere 
than a score of active Independent Producers ef 
Talking es the greatest story 
market in the world. 


Om Gate Representatives are in daily contact 
this great market and rsonal 

= stories as are in line wi cnven produc 

tion needs. 


ae may be YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Located in 
ood, the world center of TALKING PIC- 
PRODUCTION, where more than 70% of 
the entire world’s supply of motion pictures are 
roduced, we are in a position to know of the 
diate story ene ency 


We invite the oubenioton monn in any 
form for FREE READ aa RT. 

U. S. COPYRIGHT RERVICE includes the mt 
sary prima-facia evidence of authorship before @ 
manuscript is submitted to the Studios. If your 
manuscript is not —~ * 4 for presentation, it 
will be promptly returned to you. 


ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD can you find such a 
thoroughly pa and efficient service. Send 
today for BOOKLET, “ORIGINAL STO- 
— ARE WORTH MONEY,” describing in de- 


1 the nities as they exist exist TODAY. No 
an or obligation, of course. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO 
COMPANY 


829 Meyer Bidg., Western & Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 











POETS ... Learn To Sell Your Poems 


A guidance course, “The Art of Pepmesheties, * in five les- 
sons with 500 lines criticism, by an experienced editor and 
critic, is available to qualified posts at 415. Courses in ele- 
mentary technique. General criticism 3 cents line. Send two 

short poems with stamped return envelope for advice before 


EDITH MIRICK, 3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
Former editor of Star-Dust, the poetry journal 











AUTHORS’ ASSISTANCE 


Expert direction from conception of story idea to 
editor’s desk. 

Constructive criticism, careful revision and edit- 
ing, accurate typing, marketing. Thorough, honest 
and experienced assistance, at 30c per page, includ- 
ing typing. Typing alone, 10c per page. 


Alta Watson, 270 Arthur St., Freeport, N. Y. 
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SO.. you're off to 
NEW YORK? 


You'll find the old towa 
happier buslnesstahenns 


+» people are gayer. 

You'll be looking for 
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Come to the Piccadilly, 





HOTEL 
PICCADILLY 


227 West 45th St., New York 
Now under Arthur Lee Direction 


EASILY MADE AT 
HONEST MONEY FICE, ANY HERE 
Mail Order Mer 


ae ee & in | Aerie. Senile. 

e on ar an prepaid. Satisfacti 

wine. ASSOCIATED. MANAGEMENT, *Recevery. Division, usr, 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Send for our publishing 
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Special Weekly $ WIth 
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of good writing in fiction still hold for radio dia- 
logue. And radio is part of the theatre.” Mr. 
Savage should know, as a fictioneer of many years 
standing as well as a writer and producer in the 
theatre. And here’s a tip: 

“Pulp writers should be able to do well for radio. 
They know the elements of plot and action. The 
only change is telling the story in dialogue. The 
scope of a radio play is not as limited as the 
legitimate stage. But writers should study carefully 
the programs now on the air and try to give us 
something that is not a bald imitation.” 

Every script submitted is examined and read 
before return. 

If you can fill the above qualifications, send your 
scripts to Mr. Courtenay Savage, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 


City. 
‘ + 


Mr. Walton Butterfield of WNEW, 501 Madison 
\veone, New York City, tells me that they hae 
had so much trouble with writers who send in 
trite ideas and scripts and then claim plagiarism 
they are returning scripts unread. They may let 
down the barriers in the fall when things pick up. 

WMCA has not been buying recently due to the 
organization of their network. They expect, how- 
ever, to have the American Broadcasting Network 
in operation about August 15th over approximately 
60 per cent of the United States. And about thirty 
days afterward they will announce the formal open- 
ing of the network and scripts will be needed. Don’t 
send any until about September, therefore. 

Mr. Stafford of this station tells me they will 
need all types of good dramatic stuff; love stories, 
westerns, detective, etc. 

Address: Mr. Stafford, Continuity Dept., Station 
WMCA, 1590 Broadway, New York City. 


The Buffalo Pa ts Sys stem, Buffalo, New 
York, is in the market for good scripts of all types. 
Address: Continuity Director 

* * * * 

Continuity Director, Station KLO, Ogden, Utah, 

will consider series and one-shots. 
* * * * 

Writers wishing to do things for the radio should 
do, what the studio boys very prettily call “hang 
around” your local stations and pick up practical 
points. If there is no local station near you get a 
stenographer friend to take down a complete trans- 
cription of some good broadcasts and study the 
technique. There is not enough good talent in radio 
writing. 





The Trade and Class Papers 


By Joun P. Lyons 

Abrasive Industry, Penton Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (Mo. 25c.) Deals with precision grinding, 
polishing and buffing in industry. Articles up to 
2000-2500 words relating to this industry, accom- 
panied by appropriate glossy photos, sketches, etc. 
Pay on publication at 34c per word with art paid 
for at the same rate, based on space occupied. 

Ledger Syndicate, Public Ledger Bldg., Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. J. E. Wat- 
kins, the new manager, advises no single or feature 
photos. Want Sunday magazine material and 
features, about 2,000 words, with suitable pictures. 
Prefer unusual stories about women and human 
interest. No scientific stories. Outright purchase 
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with rates varying according to merit. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger, affected in the 
recent merger with the /nquirer, will continue as 
the Evening Public Ledger, daily, no Sunday issue. 
Mr. Edward E. Croll, Assistant Editor, advises he 
is not at present in the market for material. 

Jack Dempsey’s Fight Magazine, 201 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, a recent monthly (20c per copy), 
. from the publishers of Gay Book, is a pulp paper 
magazine. Want fiction, of 5,000 to 6,000 words 
with action and adventure revolving around box- 
ing. 

Aero Digest, 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Mo. 35c.) Want single photos, news items, fea- 
tures on airports, aerial activities and happenings, 
air travel, etc. Pay on publication at %c and up, 
photos at $2.00 each. 

Outdoor Life (formerly at Mt. Morris, III.) 
now published by the publishers of Popular Science 
Monthly at 381 Fourth Ave. New York. Mr. 
Raymond J, Brown, the new editor, wants single 
photos of hunting, fishing, shooting, wild life, etc. 
Illustrated articles up to 3,000 words, practical in- 
formation—drama—humor relative to hunting, fish- 
ing and similar sports. Will pay $3.00 and up 
for acceptable photos and up to 10c a word for the 
best features. And on acceptance. 





We Can HelpYou 


judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


[scene YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer. H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


American Newspaper Boy, now at 416 N. Mar- 
shall St., Winston-Salem, N. C., aims to encourage 
an interest in work, stimulate ambition and gen- 
erally influence the newsboy. It is supported by 
daily newspapers who distribute to their carriers. 
All editorial and news material is supplied by the 
newspaper but they do buy fiction with newsboy 
characters, 1,500 to 2,500 words, for which they 
4 pay $10.00 per story, on acceptance. 

Diesel Transportation is a new supplement to 
Diesel Power, which exploits the use of Diesel 
engines in locomotives, railway trains and other 
modes of transportation. They welcome single 
| photos, news items and feature write-ups of 1,000 
words on all and anything new and outstanding 
in this field. Pay lc per word and $3.00 per photo 
on publication. 

Diesel Power, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. 

(Mo. 35c.) Exploits the use of Diesel and other 
oil engines in the delivery of power in industry. 
Single photos, news items and feature write-ups listing 1500 ‘markets, for gpg ae wm 
of unusual or outstanding installations, Diesel awe 50° as ah aaike eae 
equipped plants. Limit to 1,000 words. Pay on your camera pay. Sent postpaid for fifty 
publication at Ic per word, $3.00 per photo. cents. Descriptive circular “10-W” free 

Heating and Ventilating, 148 Lafayette St., New JOHN P. LYONS, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 


York. (Mo. 30c.) Is directed to the heating, 
WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


ventilating and air conditioning trades. Good mer- 
HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream’” of con- 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free, If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
KE 
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PHOTO-MARKETS = THIRD EDITION 


A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 














chandising stories and engineering articles, to run 
“one to two pages long” for which they pay $10 


per page on publication. tests monthly, offering thousands Ro ash prises for Photos, 
7 ; kes, 3, Poems, Letters, ries, pes, etc. Also - 
Charles McDonough, of Combustion, 200 Madi- ning’ entries and articles to help YOU win! 


¢ son Ave., New York, is “not interested in any- 
thing” at the moment. 

‘ Fuel Oil Journal, 420 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Mo. 10c.) Directed to the manufacturer, jobber 
and dealer in oil-burning equipment. Articles, with 
“lengths varying from month to month” are wanted 
on sales, servicing ard technical or engineering 
problems. The editor also calls for material on 
air-conditioning installations. Payment at publica- 


SPECIAL—subscription now HALF PRICE—only $1 per year. 
Latest copy 20 cents—none free. Order yours NOW! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















Typing of books, stories, plays, 


poetry, theses by experienced manuscript typist. 
Carbon copy furnished. Minor corrections. '’Scripts 


tion, lc per word, $3.00 or Jomeregte. . mailed dots cnt an eee wooms. 
omestic Engineering, 1 rairie Ave., Chi- : 
cago, Ill. (Wk. 10c.) Directed to the plumbing, MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 


air conditioning and heating trades. Photos of 26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


; unusual window displays, exhibits and other dis- 
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Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 
“It Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
i story be 





ood 0 
stories and have been published. |! am 
las or synopses of plots used in stories R- — Rg 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIB—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
ie new writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 
PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 
— plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 


GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Stor; Depa aad of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 

of story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

oe, PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just et acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect risen —— con- 
tains the erfect Story Plot formula and a 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may ao" *- what 
is wrong with es rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say “Send Perfeet Plotter.”’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, 








Short- Sten; Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your 
spare time profitable. Turn 
your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, head- 
DR BSENWEIN ed by Dr. J. Ber nwein, 
famous critic and teacher; Editor of Writer's 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 


icism; rank, honest, helpful advice; 
One pupil 


There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our courses. 150 page catalog free. 
Please sae 


The Home Sa Se School 
Dept. 72 Established 1897 , Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Livery, 13 salon volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 

Writer’s Monthly, a monthly mangesine for 
Mterary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 
scription $3.00. 





plays with data on results obtained from such dis- 
plays. Personality items of the trade. Heating and 
air conditioning installations with data stressing 
the overcoming of mechanical difficulties, etc. 
Technical and merchandising articles, all limited 
to 1,500 words. Pay lc per word on publication. 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, under 
changed management and now at 6 North Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Mr. C. M. Burnam, Jr., 
Engineering Editor, advises they will use-no news 
items, confining the editorial content to informative 
engineering and technical articles. This magazine 
is devoted to the design, installation, operation and 
maintenance of heating, piping and air condition- 
ing systems in the larger structures and industrial 
plants. 

America Artisan moved to 6 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, at the same time. This monthly 
is devoted to the warm-air heating and sheet 
metal trades, using articles on merchandising, ad- 
vertising and practical experience. 

Dairy Goat Journal, Fairbury, Neb. (Mo. 10c.) 
Articles, with or without illustration, not over 2,500 
words, technical breeding, feeding business angles, 
interviews with breeders, etc. Facts, with before 
and after photos if possible, on patients restored 
to health on goat milk diets, illustrating scientific 
tests, etc. Pay on acceptance, up to lc per word, 
$3.00 per photo. 

Modern School Store, reported elsewhere as a 
merger of National Nut News and Modern Con- 
fectionery and Ice Cream Trade has advised us 
of discontinuance, 

American Boy, 7430 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(Mo. 20c.) While generally overstocked and it 
is best to query first, is nevertheless a good market 
for brief informative articles, the unusual in nature, 
new mechanical devices, boy accomplishments, boy 
outdoor life, notable boys, boys who do things, un- 
usual boy activities, etc. Prefer short, terse in- 
formation, preferably with photos. Directed to the 
older high school boy and the younger college men, 
of about 18 years. Pay top rates on acceptance. 

Mill and Factory, Conover-Mast Corp., is now 
located at 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (Mo. 35c.) 
Hartley W. Barclay, editor, advises he is interested 
in illustrated feature on plant maintenance, inter- 
views with purchasing agents, superintendents, 
works manager, master mechanic, engineers, presi- 
dents, relative to operations, efficiency, achieve- 
ments in mill and factory. New manufacturing 
methods, safety equipment, lighting, heating, power, 
etc. Prefer illustrations, which may be of any 
size, 4x5 and larger. Machinery and tools pictured 
must be accompanied with name of manufacturers 
on back of print. Rates run from Ic to 5c per 
word, depending upon value, with photos at $3.00 
at publication. 

Modern Brewery, Conover-Mast Corp., 205 E. 
42nd St., New York. (Mo. 40c.) Also edited by 
Mr. Hartley W. Barclay, offer good rates at pub- 
lication for illustrated articles on new breweries, 
construction methods, photos of brewers and brew- 
masters and news photos with brewery angle. “Not 
interested in beer retailing or beer consumers.” 


YOU WANT GOOD WORK 
I want repeat orders .. . I give THE BEST TYPING 
SERVICE. Many well-known writers recommend my 
work. 40c 1,000 words. Includes: One carbon copy, 
extra first and last io corrections if requested. 20% 
discount on book | 3. 


MISS VELMA STONE 
843 Hayes Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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How Soon Will You Make Up Your 
Mind to Become a Selling Writer? 


Every day I receive manuscripts which have been declared “unsalable,”’ or which 
have been submitted everywhere by their authors without success. Very frequently it is 
possible to sell them readily after certain faults have been eliminated—faults so appar- 
ent, in many cases, that no one qualified to render literary assistance ought to have 
missed them. The records of innumerable such cases are in my files. 


Why not let me see your “unsalable” stories TODAY, and get checks for them 
instead of rejection slips? A few changes may turn failures into successes, if your plot 
material is good. On the other hand, if your trouble so far has been due to faulty plot 
selection or faulty development, I can at least solve the Mystery of the Rejection Slips 
for you, and perhaps get you started selling almost immediately! As one of my clients, 
who has just sold her seventh story, although she had not sold a single line when she 





came to me as a last resort, writes me today: 


“Words cannot tell how deeply I appreciate your help. You taught me how to plot and 
write stories that bring me checks instead of rejection slips.” (Name on request.) 


And another client, whose first story, previously rejected time and time again, was sold 


w thin three days after revision, says: 


“It was you who made this sale possible.” 


(Name on request.) 


For fifteen years and rore I have helped writers to success, and many of these came 
to me as a last resort, after working with others without success... This “‘unsalable” 
story of yours—it may, after all, be readily salable, either “‘as is,” or after revision, 
and may start you, too, selling at last! . . . ISN'T IT WORTH A TRIAL? 


My Service includes: 
CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


A detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere 
from 1,500 to 6,000 words if a manuscript is un- 
available and cannot be made available by revision 
—the kind of criticism which has enabled so many 
clients of mine to “‘break in” after previous years 
of failure. If a manuscript is available, or can be 
made so by revision, the Service includes ALL 
NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, TYP- 
ING, SUBMISSIONS TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, 
I back my judgment of a story with my time and 
money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


Terms: 

$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words 
(including ‘‘short short-stories”); for longer sto- 
ries the fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and 
sixty cents a thousand words (or fraction) there- 
after. Manuscripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, 
$25.00; 75,000 to .100,000 words, $30.00; over 
100,000 words, $35.00. 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other 
charge of any kind. 

The Commission on Sales is 10%. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a ‘*‘Course,’’ but INTENSIVE INDI- 
VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of 
clients, during which the client and I write a 
story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This consti- 
tutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is 
the reason why I am able to advertise, MONTH 
AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED 
BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


My booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 
ance,” contains information vital to every writer, 
not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved count- 
less ambitious men and women money and dis- 
appointment. If you want to sell the manuscripts 
you have written, or if you wish to write salable 
stories, write for your copy TODAY. Thirty-two 
pages—and it’s free on request. 


You can get cheaper “service’—and if you 
have had any of it, you will know what it is 
worth. You can also PAY more—but you cannot 
GET more. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 

These standard texts on writing valued by 
writers everywhere: . 

“The Profit in Writing,” $3.00; “‘Writin Novels 
to Sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Editors’ | hecks,” 
£4.00: “Stories You Can Sell,” $3.00. Copies auto- 
graphed when ordered direct from me. 


5617 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Calif. 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 


(Interviews by Appointment) 


Recommended by editors. Own Sales Represen- 
tatives in New York for personal submission to 
editors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 




















UNEQUALLED 
MARKET SERVICE 


WRITER'S DIGEST, leading, largest, and foremost writer's 
magazine, brings you this market service each month: 


@ New York Market Letter 
covering pulp and slick paper markets. 


@ Monthly Book Publisher's Notes 
covering the editorial requirements of all 
leading book publishers at the time they 
are on the market. 


@ Trade Journal Market Letter 
editorial requirements of trade journals 
throughout the country. 


@ Greeting Card Verse Markets 
written by a writer who sells to all the 
major greeting card manufacturers, and 
including only markets now open for ma- 
terial. 


@ Radio Letter 
an expert continuity writer in touch with 
all radio script editors prepares this valu- 
able letter for us each month. 


@ Market Letters from Cities Other Than 
New York 
during the course of the year every major 
publishing center is covered at least once 
by our own paid market correspondent in 
that city. 


@ Member of the United Press 
Writer’s Digest is one of the few trade 
magazines favored with membership in the 


United Press. At a moment’s notice we 
are able through UP to get in touch with 
any publishing news breaking in any part 
of the world, 


Analytical Articles 

Six or seven times during the course of 
any one year WriTer’s Dicest analyzes 
in detail one major market that is open for 
material and whose requirements are not 
correctly known. This issue contains such 
an article. 


Group Market Articles 

There are several basic classes into which 
some of the lesser markets fall; such as 
for instance poetry markets which were 
covered in July, and religious articles 
which are covered in this issue. Such 
group articles are published regularly so 
that even minor markets are covered dur- 
ing the course of any one year. 


Writer's Market Department 

This well liked feature of Writer’s Dr- 
GEST is sixteen years old. It consists only 
of letters sent to us by editors stating 
their current requirements and covers all 
manner of markets. The Forum Depart- 
ment too serves this same purpose. 








These ten market features make Wrirter’s Dicest an unequalled value to the writer; wholly 
aside from the practical helpful articles published each month on the technique of writing. 
No other writer’s magazine brings such detailed market reports to its subscribers. Remember, 
we get all our data from our own paid market correspondents. Don’t get your market notes 
second hand when you can read them first in Writer’s Dicest. If you have talent, it deserves 
the best help you can give; and no other single aid is better than the Writer’s Dicest market 
service, assembled by our own staff and sent to you when it’s news. That’s why professional 
writers prefer Writer’s DIGEST. 





SEND TO WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 EAST TWELFTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Enter my subscription for one year and send me F'REE and POSTPAID a new cloth bound 
Webster’s Dictionary. I enclose $2.00 payment in full. 


Enter my subscription for one year and send me POSTPAID a new cloth bound copy of Roget's 
Thesaurus. I enclose $2.75 payment in full. 


Enter my subscription for six months for which I enclose $1.00. 


(1) Renewal Extension 














